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THE HENRI DEUX HAT.—[Sez Pace 786.] 
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The Henri Deux Hat. 

See illustration on front page. 

rq¥XHIS gray felt hat, of the Henri Deux shape 

so fashionable for young ladies and misses, 

has a band of green velvet around the crown and 

a binding of ‘the same on the brim, A plait of 

silver braid is laid on the velvet, and a silver or- 

nament is on the left side. Green breasts with 

shaded gray feathers trim the side and pass over 
the crown, 
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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointe d to award the prizes in the 
Art Competition for the illustration of ALFRED 
Domertt’s “Christmas Hymn” have reported [see 
Harprn’s Wrekty dated Seplember 1} that they 
“are not justified by the couditions of the compe- 
Three 
hundred and thirty € ight drau ings ente red into the 
competition, and twenty-three were received after 
the 1st of August—ioo late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their origi- 
nal * offe r to young American artists,” the Messrs. 
Harper have determined to re-open the competi- 
tion, enlarging its Scope and modifying the limita- 
tion as to age, in accordance with suggestions made 


by the judges. 


tition in awarding any prize u hatsoever.” 


For the best original illustration appropriate to 
Christmas—the drawing to be suitable Sor publi- 
cation in Harper’s MaGazine, to be made expe- 
cially for this compe tition, and to be the exclusive 
work of an American artist not over twenty-seven 
years of age—Messes. Harper & Brotuers offer 
an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the success- 
Jul competitor shall use the same Sor the prosecu- 
tion of art study in One or more of the best Amer- 
ican schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at 
least six months for the study of the old masters. 
The award will be paid in such installments and 
at such times as shall best suit the convenience of 
the recipient for the purposes spec ified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Har- 
ver & Broruers, at Franklin Square, New York, 
not later than March 1, 1884, addressed “ Art 
Competition, Harper’s Magazine”; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which 
should also be given, together with the real name, 
age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed envel- 
ope securely attached to the drawing, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall 
have been determined. The name of the success- 
Sul competitor will not be publicly announced until 
the publication of the drawing. 

Me. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Mitxet, 
A.N.A., and Mr. Carvers Parsons, A.N.A., Super- 
intendent of the Art Department at Harper & 
Broruers’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, 
limited only by the special reference to Christmas. 
Kither the Bible story of the Nativity, or the social 
features of Christmas, past or present, may be 
chosen Sor illustration. The judges, in making 
the award, will take into consideration not only 
the technical art value of each drawing, but also 


the appropriateness of the subject selected, the suffi- | 


ciency of the illustration, and especially the origi- 
The com- 
bination of diffe rent designs in a single picture 
should be avoided. 


nality of the conception an 1 treatment. 


It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harrrr’s MaGazine for December, 
1884; and should others submitted be Sound suit- 
able, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, 
as follows: one page Harprr’s WeErkLy, $500 ; 
one page Harver’s Bazar, $500; one page Har- 
per’s YounG Prope, $500: these awards not to 
be subject to the above-mentioned understanding as 
to “the prosecution of art study,” ete. 

Frankuin Squars, N. Y., September 8, 1883, 


SE 





(ae An Ercut-race Intustratep SupPLemMENT 
is issued gratuitously with this number of Harrer’s 
Bazar. 


THANKSGIVING AND HOME. 

FFNHANKSGIVING-DAY is one of the two 

festivals in which, more than in any 
other, it seems to us, women have a pecul- 
iar right and part. Other festivals, with 
the single exception of that of the Nativity, 
belong to men, to individuals, to nations, 
to events; but Thanksgiving alone belongs 
only to the home, and is celebrated there in 
a remarkably primitive and uniform manner 
when one considers how universal is the 
practice of the celebration. 

Sons come home to their mothers on this 
day; grandmothers throw wide their doors 
té already visible posterity; husbands and 
Wives are surrounded by their dear ones; 
long-parted brothers and sisters are united, 
with all the phantoms of childhood and 
youth about them; and it is a home to which 
they have come, home of which some one wo- 
man is the central being, and the doors close, 
and families are by themselves, and it is 
there where mothers and sisters and wives 
have their hour of authority, and for the 
nonce are recognized supreme. 

It appears, then, as a natural conse- 
quence, that the habit of keeping Thanks- 
giving-day, and keeping it with a good deal 
of the ancient ceremonies, is one that, as a 
class, and for their own sakes, women should 
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never allow to degenerate, its observance 
being both to their interest and honor. 
They should not, in this light, be content 
with simply varying the customary dinner 
of the week with one of turkey and cran- 
berry sauce and mince-pie; they should not 
allow themselves, with any disinclination 
they may feel for exertion, to fall back on 
the general statement that these recurring 
anniversaries only serve to make one sad, 
and are best when slipped over easily; or 
that, with so many of the family widely scat- 
tered, it does not seem worth while to make 
much ado over the day for the few remain- 
ing together; or that, with death so recent- 
ly in the household, there really does not 
seem to be much propriety in making merry 
with a gala day. It better becomes them 
to keep the day, if they have to keep it 
wholly by themselves; to keep it in com- 
pany with all the youth belonging within 
the walls by any forced construction of fam- 
ily ties; to keep it as if for the making of 
anniversaries that the generation to come 
may have to remember; to keep it, however 
widely scattered the beloved may be, that 
all may know the others are doing the same 
thing, with loving thoughts of those that 
are not with them; to keep it, thankful at 
least that death has brought surcease of 
suffering to the departed, if death it be that 
has brought the shadow to the house, and 
remembering the duty of making life cheer- 
ful as possible to those that are remaining ; 
to keep it, moreover, and indeed principal- 
ly, because the liberty of giving thanks is 
in itself something for which it is worth 
while to offer thanks. 

It is true that our grandparents made a 
most elaborate matter of the eating and 
drinking pertaining to the day; but the 
origin of that had its excuse in the newness 
of the plenty that they found surrounding 
them in the new land, and that they would 
fain acknowledye by this sort of sacrificial 
abundance and profusion on their tables— 
the breakfast board loaded with vastly too 
much for the dinner of any other day, the 
dinner table groaning with its boiled fowl 
and oyster sauce, its roast turkey and giblet 
sauce, its roast ducks and its brown goose, 
its chicken-pie, its cold tongue, its immense 
ham, its shaking moulds of ruby jellies, its 
various pickles, its jar of celery, its uncount- 
ed vegetables, its mince-pies, and squash- 
pies, and apple-pies, and cranberry - tarts, 
and plum-pudding, and nnts and raisins, 
and figs and apples, and the great winter 
pears that had been wrapped away in paper 
in dark drawers, and the great decanters of 
brown sherry and Madeira, of shrub, and of 
all the strong and red old liquors that flesh 
was heir to. And it is equally true that it 
is unnecessary to load our tables with half 
the amount of this “lashings of good food” 
simply in order to do reverence to the day, 


| or to maintain the old honors to which it 





has been used. The burnt-offering of one 
turkey is as good as that of a hecatomb of 
beeves, and to the taste of to-day a dish of 
flowers on the table or a rose at every plate 
is worth all the uncut and untasted viands 
that are only an ostentation of generous 
hospitality, and that, since they are to be 
eaten cold or warmed over on another day, 
are like the ghosts of picked-up dinners in- 
truding on the banquet. A rich and boun- 
tiful dinner does not depend on its appear- 
ance of prodigality and waste so much as 
on its pleasant sufficiency, its good order, 
and its nieety of preparation. One can, in- 
deed, if so sorely bested as that, dine on a 
crust with a thankful heart that one is not 
starving, with no crust to hinder; it is only 
a Thanksgiving dinner if the chief thing is 
unforgotten, and that is the thankful heart; 
and such a banquet as MICHAEL Scort pre- 
pared in the kitchen of the King of France 
would not be a Thanksgiving dinner if eat- 
en without that thankful heart. That one 
may have an all-sufficient Thanksgiving 
dinner it is not needful to work like a slave 
in the kitchen and pantry for a week before- 
hand because one’s mother and grandmo- 
ther or one’s husband’s mother and grand- 
mother did. Let the dinner be the tasteful 
aud toothsome dinner of to-day and this 
generation, not of yesterday and the gener- 
ations that thought quite as much of the 
table as was good for them. 

But, let the dinner be profuse or spare, it 
is not the sole feature of the day; it be- 
comes one to add other pleasures to the oc- 
casion—the pleasures of welcome, of consid- 
eration, of amusement; to seek out a new 
entertainment, a new method of enjoyment 
and of passing the time, as much as a new 
dish or condiment; to make the whole sea- 
son a thing to look forward to with an- 
ticipation, and recollect with enjoyment. 

That Thanksgiving-day has not been or- 
dinarily looked upon as particularly a wo- 
man’s festival does not hinder the fact that 
it is 80; for reflection will show how much 
the largest part women have in it—an equal 
part with the rest of people in its enjoy- 
ment, a preponderating part in its prepara- 
tion, aud a recognition in that inherent 





quality of the day which makes respect for 
it a part of the things revolving around the 
orbit of home and the observance of the do- 
mestic sanctities where woman is pre-emi- 
nent. Into Christmas, into New-Year’s, into 
the Fourth of July, into harvest - homes, 
and the birthdays of heroes, into all the 
other holidays that we recall, a different el- 
ement enters—a religious, or a patriotic, or 
a poetical one. Thanksgiving-day is the 
only holiday of them all where, throughout 
the length and breadth of the best portion 
of a continent, the most conspicuous part of 
the day’s celebration belongs to home and 
to women. 





FASHIONABLE DOGS. 


CARCELY a carriage passes us on Fifth Av- 
enue or on the Ocean Drive at Newport but 
we see the face of a favorite dog looking out. 
Scarcely a young lady walks up and down any 
fashionable street but her canine favorite follows 
her; and in the country how pretty are the gam- 
bols of a family of children with their dogs, big 
and little! Dogs are alwaysin fashion, The most 
intelligent of these fashionable favorites is the 
Skye terrier, the roof of whose mouth must be 
as black as midnight, his glittering eyes as black 
as jet, his ears short, his tail a triumph, by which 
he can be caught up and swung around, so firmly 
is it appended to his spine. His hair is of a silk- 
en wiriness, and of a pepper-and-salt color. It 
completely covers his eyes, hanging in them and 
over them; but he does not seem to mind this 
hairy veil save when he is being washed. These 
little dogs have great intelligence, can be taught 
any tricks, are very affectionate and faithful, and 
seldom go mad. They are of a curious, contem- 
plative turn, and often mount a chair in a Fifth 
Avenue parlor window and sit for hours survey- 
ing mankind from China to Peru. 
he dog possessing most chic, however, is the 
pug, a small member of the bull-dog species, with 
its black face and beautiful cream-colored coat. 
These dogs are pretty and docile, not very intelli- 
gent, but full of love for their master or mistress, 
and have great merits as a parlor dog. With their 
healthy, cleanly, short-hair coat, which feels like 





velvet, their little fat bodies, their exquisitely fun- | 


ny faces, always made up into a troubled seowl— 
these pugs become the most pampered of favor- 
ites. They have great courage, and often attack 
dogs twice their size, but they are in no sense ill- 
tempered or dangerous, Many ladies have a little 
harness for their pugs, which they always put on 
before going into the streets; for a thorough- 
bred pug is worth frorn fifty to two hundred dol- 
lars, and is a prize and a temptation for that om- 
nipotent gentleman the dog-thief which he seldom 
thinks of resisting. 

The most aristocratic and rare of all pets is, 
however, the Blenheim spaniel, of which royal 
variety there are only two or three specimens in 
New York. These beautiful little creatures, fa- 
miliar to all who have studied the pictures of 
Vandyck, are distinguished by the shortness of 
the muzzle, the round and bullet-like shape of 
the head, the length of the ear, the prominence 
of the lovely black eyes, and the color, which 
must be black and tan, or white spotted with a 
deep brown or red— which latter is the true 
Blenheim spaniel —and by long silky ears and 
beautiful silky coat. The black and tan are 
known as King Charles spaniels, but the breed is 
the same. These favorite companions of King 
Charles and Henrietta Maria, and thie ; i -turesque 
children so faultlessly painted by Vandyck, have 
ever since their sad downfall been carefully pre- 
served by the Dukes of Norfolk at Arundel Cas- 
tle, Sussex, the seat of the Howard family. The 
pretty creatures are admitted to the dining-room 
where the Duke dines, and his Grace often selects 
the finest cuts for their dinner. These dogs are 
bred with great care, and to the highest degree 
of perfection, in London, The Queen and royal 
family being enthusiastic admirers of these span- 
iels, there is a superb kennel of them at Windsor. 

King Charles and Blenheim spaniels bring 
often two hundred guineas apiece in London. 
There are spaniel clubs in Great Britain, and 
prizes offered for the finest of these dogs. The 
visitor to South Kensington Museum will remem- 
ber some beautiful pictures by Landseer of these 
canine favorites. They are very watchful and 
extremely sagacious, and as pretty and soft and 
cleanly as royal favorites should be. 

The Dachshunde are becoming great favorites 
from their remarkable intelligence and gentle 
tempers, although their crooked legs, meant to 
hunt for badgers and dig in the ground, are any- 
thing but ornamental. Indeed, this dog seems to 
be a parody on all other dogs. He has the noble 
head of a wolf-hound, the long, sneaking, sinuous 
body of a rat, a tail like a shoe-string, splay, de- 
formed legs, and a black-and-tan skin. . Yet he 
is so intelligent that he becomes a family. pet, 
teaches himseif tricks, and does everything but 
speak. He is cleanly, courageous, faithful, and 
very funny—-a great amusement in the family. 

Black poodles are very much affected by young 
ladies now as street dogs. A black poodle, fur- 
nished with wool instead of hair—the negro of 
dogs —if shaven to resemble a lion, his body 
smooth, but a fine mane about his neck, and 
a tuft at each ankle, is very fashionable just 
now. He is in his first estate an excellent wa- 
ter dog, and possesses remarkable intelligence. 
One of them has been known to save money, re- 
peating the human vice of avarice. There is 
also a diminutive poodle called a Barbet; the 
head is covered with straight and silken hair, the 
rest of the body with a curly and woolly coat very 
curious. 

The Scotch terriers, particularly-the Dandie 
Dinmont breed, celebrated by Sir Walter Scott, 
are very great favorites in society, as they are 











with sportsmen. They are generally of a sandy 
red color, the body covered by very long, not 
coarse hair, head small, ears erect and tufted. 
No breed of dog will so famously hunt and de- 
stroy rat, cat, or weasel as these little knowing 
creatures. 

The fine black-and-tan English terrier, with 
smooth coat, is supposed to be a member of this 
family, the result of artificial culture. He is the 
aristocrat of the race, and a great favorite as a 
toy dog. He is the most familiar pet in the lux- 
urious drawing-room and in the carriage window. 
There is a fancy for breeding them down to no- 
thing in weight and height. These infinitesimal 
dogs are very nervous, and if “ Missus” has faint- 
ing or hysterical fits, terrier follows suit. One of 
these toy terriers so imitated his mistress’s laugh- 
ter that it was painful. However refined they 
may be, let one catch sight of a rat, sometimes 
as large as himself, and off goes the aristocrat 
from the satin lap, and down into the coal-hole 
after the creature, which sometimes he even brings 
back in a lifeless condition to the parlor, depos- 
iting his game at the feet of his liege lady. 

These little pampered dogs become very deli- 
cate and irritable_in their old age. They must 
be fed carefully. with bread and milk, oatmeal 
porridge, and an occasional chicken leg, but not 
overfed; nor can they go out in winter without 
their little “blanket coats, on which fthieir mono- 
grams are often embroidered. They are fabu- 
lously expensive; and one fond husband_ paid 
full cabin fare for a toy terrier (which he could 
carry in his pocket) on a Cunard steamer from 
Liverpool here, and on giving the dog to his 
wife, he exclaimed, “ There, my dear, is the most 
expensive piece of fur I ever gave you.” A 
well-marked English terrier under seven pounds 
weight, a regular ratter, will bring from five to 
ten guineas in London. 

The Italian greyhound is the most beautiful 
of all the toy dogs. He is a small, delicate copy, 
a miniature portrait, of a high-bred greyhound of 
the first class; he is eager, vivacious, and full of 
spirits ; not very intelligent, or particular in his 
attachments. He is often of a very elegant slate- 
color, with short fine hair, and dark large eyes. 
Some of them are exquisitely beautiful in face. 
Nine inches in height, and no weight at all, 
make the Italian greyhound priceless. A lady 


| can almost put one of these in her muff. From 


seventy to a hundred dollars is a common price 
paid for these lovely little pets. 

Then there are Yorkshire terriers, and fox-ter- 
riers, and the beautiful red Irish setters now so 
fashionable as pets, although their fine qualities 
as hunting dogs should not be ruined by making 
parlor pets of them. Still they and the English 
setters are delightful house dogs, owing to their 
generosity and sweetness of disposition. They are 
all pretty and graceful dogs, especially when run- 
ning. 

The Newfoundland dogs are very great pets 
with children, and around a country house are 
grand companions, particularly if there is water 
near. Some young ladies have now taken these 
immense dogs into favor. One in particular 
is often seen walking in Fifth Avenue with a 
great black curly Newfoundland thirty inches 
high. These dogs are seldom treacherous, but 
sometimes fierce to strangers. 

The high-bred mastiffs are now by some peo- 
ple considered dangerous and treacherous. They 
are beautiful dogs, and those whom they love 
can not be too fond of them. But a famous 
breeder near New York declares that he is dis- 
appointed in their temper, and no longer consid- 
ers them safe. The bull-dog, on the contrary, 
he considers perfectly safe. The Newfound- 
land dogs and the St. Bernard dogs have the 
noble instinct of saving life, and are therefore 
both of them to be cultivated around country 
houses where there are children. They should 
also always be kept at sea-side bathing-places. 
The Newfoundiand dog is sometimes used in Eng- 
land as a retriever. 

A very pretty dog has gotten a bad name, and 
the usual hanging has befallen him. We refer 
to the Spitz dog, so fluffy and white, whose point- 
ed nose used to be frequently seen at a carriage 
window. His coat was too thick, he was too 
warm in our climate, and finding our tropical 
summers too warm for his arctic coat (which he 
could not pull off), he simply went mad; so poor 
Spitz was degraded from his high estate, and is 
no longer a favorite of fashion. He was never 
a very meritorious dog, nothing but a snow-ball ; 
but we should not dare to say this in the pre- 
sence of any lady who owns a Spitz, for the devo- 
tion of ladies to their pet dogs is proverbial. 
Even the horrible little hairless Chihuahua dogs, 
which look as if they had been skinned, and are 
otherwise unpleasant, have their devoted friends. 

The luxury of a pet dog is unexampled. He 
is imbedded in a down-lined satin comforter; his 
cradle is as fine as that of a prince; he often 
sleeps in a basket on the bed of his mistress, or 
under it, and his blankets are embroidered and 
made beautiful; he is fed from a silver porringer. 
To keep him from having fits, sulphur is put in 
his milk, and raw meat is given to him sparingly. 
He must not be too warm or too cold, and alto- 
gether he is better treated than most babies. He 
must be allowed to run on the grass sometimes, 
for when he is ill he likes to eat it, and he takes 
walks with his mistress. If he is a Skye terrier 
or toy black-and-tan, she carries him under her 
left arm to make calls with her, and very cun- 
ning he looks peeping out. If he is too big and 
heavy to be carried, he must trot along by her 
side in harness. If he is a big dog, he is sup- 
posed to take care of her. Once a year his pun- 
ishment comes, and he is sent to the dog show, 
where he invariably gets ill, and is sent to the 
hospital to recuperate. Ladies are curious in 
dog-collars, and have them made of leather or 
velvet, deeply studded with metal buttons, or even 
with silver and gold. Sometimes dogs are dress- 
ed out with wedding favors, and often go into 
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mourning. Some young ladies tie a ribbon of a 
favorite color around the neck of a pug, and a 
little collar of bells is pretty and appropriate, 
though it gets tiresome. 

Some pet dogs are made miserable by music, 
and howl terribly: no doubt their ears are out 
of tune. The sensitive and nervous parlor dogs 
should not be excited, for they are living unnatu- 
ral lives, and they may go mad if tormented too 
much, 

Dogs that bite should be discountenanced. 
They may not be mad, but they are uncomforta- 
ble. Mr. Longfellow used to say that he was, 
walking along the streets of Cambridge, when 
a little dog walked out of a house and bit his 
ankle, and then walked back again as if that 
were his mission in life. “I did not go mad,” 
said the genial poet, “but I felt mad.” Snarley- 
yows are not beloved at watering-places, nor lap- 
dogs loved anywhere by any but their owners, 
yet they are sometimes precious little friends and 
eomforters to many a lonely invalid and to many 
an empty nursery, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LARGE CLOAKS, 

THE latest importations of cloaks are large 

garments that may well be called “ upper 
dresses,” as they conceal the dress beneath them, 
and have most of the new features of winter cos- 
tumes; thus, they are close and simply shaped 
about the waist, the back of the skirt is full and 
very bouffant on the tournure, and the sleeves 
are full and set high on the shoulders, no matter 
how they may be shaped below. We have al- 
ready spoken of the combination of two materi- 
als in these great cloaks, and now two colors in 


contrast appear in them precisely as they do in | 


rich dresses; for instance, green brocaded velvet 
is used for the skirt and sides of a cloak that 
has bear-brown plain velvet for the middle of 
the front and back of the waist; and this ar- 
rangement of materials is repeated in many other 
colors, such as old blue with seal brown, Titian 
red velvet with black lace, and also with many 
black brocaded velvets in which there are 
glimpses of red or yellow woven in the fabric. 
Prune-color, golden brown, and dull red are fa- 
vorite colors for rich cloaks that may be worn 
alike in the day or evening, for it is no longer a 
settled thing that a handsome cloak for visiting, 
church, and day receptions must be black. Vel- 
vet is the chosen fabric for large wraps, and may 
be either plain or brocaded, and when two fabrics 
are used it is a matter of taste whether two kinds 
of velvet are employed or very heavily repped 
ottoman silk takes the place of one or otlier. 
When only one material is seen in the entire 
cloak, a good deal of rich trimming appears in 
passementerie ornaments on the front and back 
of the waist, or else around the neck and on the 
tournure just below the waist, where they are ar- 
ranged in full pleats, tassels, or bows to add to 
the bouffant effect. The high sleeves are vari- 
ously arranged below the shoulders ; 
they are the square half-long sleeves worn last 
winter, in other cases they fall low down and 
open in the Oriental shape, while in others they 
are folded upward from the elbow to the band, 
and the arm rests upon them for a pleasant sup- 
port. The neck is trimmed very full and high 
with a standing band of fur, or of feathers, or of 











sometimes | 


many pleated lace ruffles, or else of the rich chenille | 


fringes. The trimming most usually extends 
down the fronts and down the middle of the 
back, but in some cases there is so much fullness 
and weight in the pleats of the material in the 
back that this lengthwise trimming is omitted, 
and only an ornament is placed on the tournure, 
The lining now most in favor for all cloaks made 
of fabrics that have little warmth in themselves 
is quilted satin in preference to the plush and 
fur linings formerly used. This lining is very 
lightly quilted in diagonal lines to make it pliable. 
For cloaks of one fabric plain Lyons velvet, otto- 
man silk, or Sicilienne is used with fur, passe- 
menterie, feathers, or chenille trimmings. 
CLOTH CLOAKS. 

Cloth cloaks are made in the large designs just 
described, and also in various pelisses with close 
coat sleeves or the flowing nun’s sleeves with vel- 
vet or fur cuffs turned back from the hand. 
ottoman repped cloths of fine qualities, thick pli- 
able camel’s-hair cloths, and the new figured Ori- 
ental cloths with palms, pyramids, or battle-axes 
woven in the fabric, and of a slightly darker shade 
than the ground, are the cloths most fashionable 
in black, seal brown, golden brown, dull red, 
fawn-color, old blue, and dark green. These 
cloths have sufficient warmth in themselves, and 
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are merely lined with twilled silk or farmer’s sat- | 


in to make them slip off and on easily, and these 
linings are in prettily contrasting colors, of which 
a glimpse is occasionally seen, and the dark gar- 
ment is brightened thereby. The pelisses with 
loose fronts are in great favor with slender ladies, 
and are made of cloths of lighter quality than 
those just described, and are sometimes finished 
in front with a full soft Moliére vest of satin, vel- 
vet, or Sicilienne, held by wooden or silver clasps 
at the neck and waist. Young ladies wear the 
short tailor-made jackets of repped cloth, with 
some velvet added as a vest, collar, and cuffs, or 
with many rows of braid placed close together for 
trimming. If a long garment is required by a 
young lady, it is a closely fitted pelisse or redin- 
gote with some full pleats below the waist in the 
back, and a band of fur that extends down the 
fronts, and around the neck and the close sleeves. 


SMALL MANTLES. 


There are also very youthful-looking mantles 
of velvet, dark plush, or cloth that are scarcely 
more than shoulder capes in the back, but are 
long mantillas in front, and are furnished with 
high-shouldered sleeves also. The back of such 





a mantle is not trimmed, but droops over like a 
Molitre puff, or else is cut out in square tabs 
that fall easily on the tournure, and this back is 
always held down by a ribbon that is attached to 
it inside and tied around the waist. Imagine 
such a coquettish scarf made of embossed velvet 
that has a gray-blue satin ground with velvet 
linked rings of Titian red; the lining of gray- 
blue moiré is warmly interlined. For the trim- 
ming is Russian sable fur arranged in a high col- 
lar and a band down each side of the front to the 
waist line; below this three sable tails are placed 
lengthwise on the end of each square tab of the 
front; there are also wide sable cuffs on the 
sleeves. Similar dressy scarfs are made of Ti- 
tian red velvet, with the edges cut in squares far 
apart, filled in with écru or creamy lace, and this 
falls on wider lace sewed in below. Garnet 
beads are used for ornaments, for buttons, for 
fringes, and for the cords of fouragéres on red 
velvet cloaks. This fancy for red wraps also ex- 
tends to camel’s-hair garments, which are border- 
ed with brown fur or feather bands, or they may 
be combined with moss green or brown velvet 
for the square side pieces and sleeves, or else for 
the fitted back forms and a kind of vest. The 
prettiest Roman striped silks and satins, and also 
brocaded satins of quaint coloring, are used for 
lining these wraps. Some plush visites are also 
used in solid colors, or in brocaded plush figures 
in relief upon repped plush, or else in dark 
stripes of red, blue, and olive. Brocaded velvet 
figures on satin are, however, most used for the 
dressy visites that accompany reception cos- 
tumes or are worn as opera wraps; the newest 
of these visites is rounded on the sides, and very 
short behind, like the opera cloak illustrated on 
page 744 of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XVI. Only a 
small quantity of material is required for such a 
garment, and ladies indulge themselves in using 
the gold brocades on white or black satin, and 
the valuable India stuffs that are masses of fine 
embroidery, and the Oriental velvets in which the 
figures are formed of beads, adding short back 
forms of plain velvet, and using real laces for 
garniture. There are also many large cloaks for 
evening use that are almost like dominoes, or 
Watteau, or burnoose wraps, giving a very pictur- 
esque appearance as the wearer enters her box 
at the opera, and protecting her well in the low- 
necked dresses now so much worn, 





ULSTERS, 

Ulsters and redingotes have also added full- 
ness in the back instead of outlining the whole 
figure by their close and clinging shape. A pos- 
tilion back is added to many of these useful 
cloaks to make them full on the tournure, while 
others have two great box pleats in the back of 
the full skirt, or else are slightly drawn back 
from the front, and a Moliére vest is added to fill 
in the parts drawn back. The dull gray and 
drab shades formerly used for ulsters are now 
replaced by dark and warm shades of green, 
brown, and blue cloths, with also dull red, and 
there are many excellent striped and plaid cloths 
of rough surface employed for these useful wraps, 
which are no longer confined to rainy-day gar- 
ments, and as travelling cloaks, but are worn on 
city streets for morning walks, shopping, ete, 
A fur collar and cuffs trim many such cloaks, 
and in some cases the collar extends in a band 
down each side of the front; black Persiani and 
gray krimmer are used for trimming such ulsters 
or redingotes, especially for those of mouse-color, 
green, or blue cloth, while natural beaver bands 
of light color trim those of brown cloth. Tapes- 
try-figured cloths are used by French modistes 
for redingotes that are meant for semi-dress oc- 
casions, and these are usually trimmed with velvet. 

To sum up the whole matter, for those who 
have but one wrap black is the best color, as it 
may be used with any dress. For young ladies 
this one garment should be, if meant for dressy 
occasions, a small brocaded velvet shoulder cape 
with long tabs in front, bordered with full chenille 
fringe, or a band of fur or feathers; if intended 
for general wear, the choice lies between a short 
ottoman cloth jacket with velvet or braid trim- 
ming, or else a long pelisse with full skirt in the 
back. For older ladies the most useful wrap for 
constant wear is of black Sicilienne, or ottoman 
silk, or of black camel’s-hair cloth warmly wad- 
ded, and made in the visite shapes illustrated in 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. XVL, or else in one of the 
various designs given for long cloaks. The fab- 
rics just quoted are soft and pliable, and are 
more easily managed by inexperienced needle-wo- 
men than thicker cloths, that require a man’s 
strength for sewing and pressing them. The 
wadded silk linings can now be bought already 
quilted, and if the wearer likes a bright color for 
the lining, there are plushes of good quality and 
rich shades that are now sold for half the amount 
charged for them when they were in greater favor. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A new cravat bow to be worn with linen col- 
lars is made of a band of doubled linen half a 
yard long and two inches wide, with a full frill 
of Valenciennes or of Oriental lace across each 
end, This band is then folded to form two sides 
of a triangle, and at the point is a brooch or plaque 
of pearl, with gilded figures in relief to fasten it 
in front of the collar. 

Chinchilla and silver-fox furs are worn on the 
trains and across the petticoat fronts of white 
and gray satin dresses for dinner and full-dress 
occasions, 

The Fedora puff of white or black crépe lisse 
in diagonal folds like fine crimping is worn in 
the neck and sleeves of both rich and simple 
dresses. 

To throw over the head and neck when leaving 
the opera, balls, ete., are wide scarfs of white silk 
muslin, trimmed across each end with five rows 
of lace sewed together to form one piece, then 
added to the scarf. 

A pretty bit of lingerie is a deep standing col- 








lar of Titian red or sapphire velvet fastened by 
a gold clasp, and having two squares of pleated 
lace attached to the front. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetiy ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co. ; 
and Stern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 


Ir is stated that GrevuzE painted one or two 
portraits of FRANKLIN. 

—Professor E. 8. Morsg has presented to the 
museum of the Peabody Academy of Science, at 
Salem, Massachusetts, valuable additions to its 
ethnological department, among which are a 
life-sized Japanese warrior in armor of a period 
before the introduction of European methods 
of warfare, a Japanese farmer’s wife and child, 
a Japanese gentleman, wife, and children, be- 
sides a collection of swords and blades of fine 
workmanship and great age, furnished by Mr. 
Macuipa, a famous sword merchant of Tokio. 

—A lineal descendant of Hannan Dustin, fa- 
miliar to readers of early New England history, 
Mrs. Betsey Hazeuton, widow of Rev. Jona- 
THAN HAZELTON, died lately, at the age of nine- 
ty-six. 

—W. W. Corcoran’s handwriting is small and 
legible. He is eighty-five, but still attends per- 
sOnally to his business. 

— WASHINGTON’s ancestor, Colonel Joun 
WasHiNGTON, came over to this country in 1660 
in a vessel owned by EpwaRbD Prescott, and on 
the way over the crew hung a passenger, a Quak- 
eress named ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, suspect- 
ing her of causing bad weather by witchcraft. 

—It is said that Mrs. A. T. Stewart was the 
inspirer of her husband in many parts of his 
business, studying manufactures and the tariff, 
and that it is to her is due the high rank held 
by American silks, cashmeres, and carpets, she 
having persuaded Mr. Stewart to take advan- 
tage of the protective system, and establish silk 
mills, 

—The richest New England Senator is Eugene 
HALe, worth a million. Senator Fair, of Neva- 
da, is worth eighteen millions. 

—A volume in the Publie Library of Boston, 
Massachusetts, contains the autograph of Mar- 
TIN LUTHER. 

—The third Governor of Massachusetts de- 
scended from DoLor Davis, who came over in 
1635, is Governor-elect Georae D. Rosrnson, 
ex-Governor Lone having been the second. 

—Lavura BripGMaN has been spending the 
summer at Hanover, New Hampshire, with her 


for customers. She is happiest at the Perkins 
Institute of the Blind, at South Boston, Massa 
chusetts, which has long been a home to her. 

—A picture by Mr. James Smiuuig, of New 
York, las been lately purchased by Mr. Henny 
Inving. 

—Cardinal MCCLoskey celebrates the fiftieth 
anniversary, or golden jubilee, of his ordination 
iu next January. 

—Miss MARGARET BLAINE will be a débutante 
this winter, as will also be the eldest daughter 
of Colonel Jerome BONAPARTE. 

—Although Dr. ScuLieMaNn’s home is in Ath- 
ens, to which he has just returned in broken 
health, abandoning his excavations for a time, 
and although his wife is a Greek lady, and he 
himself was born in Germany, he has been a nat- 
uralized American since 1850, and still retains 
his citizenship among us. 

—For the collection of stuffed birds made by 
Joun H. McIivaine, of Philadelphia, which 
won the first prize at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, the Bavarian government offers twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

—A gold jewel-box given by NaPoLeon to 
JOSEPHINE is in the Art Museum at Boston, the 


| gilt of Miss SaLome Snow, of Maine. 


—In memory of his mother, Governor WasuH- 
BURN, of Wisconsin, has endowed a hospital in 
Milwaukee with three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

—A thousand dollars’ worth of books are to be 
given to the town of Bancroft, Iowa, by the his- 
torian for whom it is named, as the nutleus for 
a public library. 

—The Chicago millionaire who has taken Mr. 
Bvatne’s house in Washington, Mr. Lerrer, is 
— possessor of some eight or ten million dol- 
ars. 

—A relation of DANIEL Wester, Mrs. ABBIE 
Crarts, of East Boston, took care of the first 
wounded soldiers of the rebellion who were 
brought to the Soldiers’ Home then at Boston. 

—The richest man in Maine is ex-Governor 
CoBURN, who has recently made the largest sale 
of Western land, it is said, ever effected by one 
person in this country, amounting to eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

—It is thought that the Prince of Wales does 
not save much money for his reigny days. 

—Mr. WyNDHAM says that his first appearance 
was in Washington, and that he did so well they 
let him off the very next morning; that his next 
was under Mrs. JouN Woon’s auspices in New 
York, where his engagement lasted three weeks, 
owing possibly to his not being in the bill dur- 
ing that time; and that finally he was cast for a 
personage who was to set out for South Amer- 
ica, and the next morning’s paper advised him 
to live up to the part and go. 

—The commander of the Monitor in its fight 
with the Merrimac, Rear-Admiral Woxrpen, is 
still in the service. 

—Ben Per_ey Poore’s index to the publica- 
tions of the United States government will be as 
big a book as Webster's Unabridged. 

—One of the teachers of the Indians at the 
Hampton School is Miss ELarng GOoDALg, the 
elder of the Sky Farm poets. 

—Mr. MILLalts’s portrait of Henry Irvine las 
been placed in the Garrick Club, 

—Wife-beaters in England, who are let off with 
slight punishments, may congratulate themselves 
that they are not so wicked-as little Jemima 
CUNNINGHAM, a pupil of an industrial school, 
who, at the York Guildhall, not long ago, was 
sentenced for saying ‘I won’t”’ and ** I sha’n’t,” 
and for being three days in finishing a piece of 
sewing, to a month’s imprisonment, with hard 
labor. 

—Brown University is named for NicHoLas 
Brown, a graduate, who made money and en- 
dowed it largely; Harvard, for Jomn HARVARD, 
who, in 1638, left it three hundred books, and 
about four thousand dollars; Bowdoin College, 
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for Colonel EpHraim WILLIAMS, a soldier of the 
old French war; Dartmouth, for Lord Dart- 
MOUTH, who was President of the first Board of 
Trustees, and subscribed handsomely ; and Yale, 
for Etimu Yace, its early benefactor. 

—A quaint pencil portrait of a lady, with the 
words beneath, “J. E. Mrinatrs, etat. 8,’’ bas 
been lately seen in a house at Fulham, England. 

—Epwin Boorn is just fifty. His daughter 
Epwina is a great favorite in Boston society. 

—Mr. Huspert Herkomer proposes to build 
a whole house with his own hands, assisted by 
his father, without even the help of a bricklayer. 
The interior of the house where he now lives is 
remarkable for the hand-carving of its decora- 
tions, which is entirely by his own and his fa- 
ther’s hands. 

—A farmer of Clinton, South Carolina, Mr. 
Fre.per, a bachelor, is one hundred and three 
years old. 

—The library of the late Professor PHEcps, of 
Smith College, Northampton, is to be given to 
that college as a memorial by his relatives. 

—The only millionaire of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, is said to be Mrs, Mary B. Youne, 
who is worth nine times a million. 

—The author of the best design for the monu- 
ment to be erected in front of the Kremlin in 
memory of the late Czar is to receive a prize of 
six thousand rubles. 

—The sculptor JERIcHAU, recently deceased, 
was the best-known pupil of THORWALDSEN. 
His wife was a Polish lady, famous for her beau 
ty, and the only woman ever made a member of 
the Royal Academy of Denmark. Their salon 
was a rendezvous whose familiars were the Queen 
Dowager, STEENSTRUP the naturalist, and Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Who read there his first 
stories. 

—Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, at sixty-two, is still 
an unwearied worker. 

—In a letter just received Mrs. Craik pro- 
tests against being called by American journals 
DirnaH MULOCK CRAIK, which she says is not 
her name. In private life she is Mrs. Dinan 
Maria CRAIK, or Mrs. GeorGe LILiig Craik, 
while in public she prefers to be known only as 
“the author of John Halifax, Gentleman,” It is 





} not the custom in England for married ladies to 


| year. 


retain their maiden name. 

—Mrs. Brient CLARK, a daughter of JOHN 
Briaeut, is lecturing in favor of woman suffrage. 

—LEOPOLD VON RANKE is in his eighty-eighth 
Another volume of his Universal History 
is presently to be issued. 

—Mr. W. F. TuttTon, a Scotchman, residing in 
London, rode two hundred and twenty-two miles 
ou a bicycle in a single day last year, and has 


| since then made two hundred and fifty-eight and 
mother, and working on fancy mats and laces | 


three-quarter miles in twenty-four hours. 

—The Duke of Argyll has written a book on 
the Hebrides, “an account of managing au isl- 
and estate for a hundred and thirty years,” 

—Fifteen thousand dollars is the cost of the 
colossal statue to Sir WiLLIAM WALLACE, about 
to be erected in the Duthie Park. 

—The three Americans who received medals 
at the Paris Salon this year were W. F. Dan- 
NAT, JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, and CHARLES 
SPRAGUE PEARCE, who all had third-class medals. 

—An old fellow who had known HawTHoRNE 
was met by Mr. Harry FENN the other day in 
Salem, who vouchsafed to the artist the infor- 
wation that HAWTHORNE “ writ a lot o’ letters 
—I heern he writ a scarlet letter too, whatever 
that was’?; while another old duffer, looking 
over the artist’s shoulder as he sketched, ex- 


| claimed, “I'd give a thousand dollars if I could 


draw like that—yes, I would, fifteen hundred !”” 

—ViIcTORIA, the second daughter of the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany, has been be- 
trothed to the only son of the Duke of Anhalt, 
who, although lord of a small duchy of a hun- 


| dred and fifty thousand dollars yearly income, 








is one of the richest Europeans, having in addi- 
tion vast estates and immense personal property. 

—The sale of Franz Hats’s famous picture 
of the Meisje to the Baroness RoTHscHiLp, of 
Frankfort, for fifty thousand dollars, aroused 
great indignation in Holland, it being thought 
monstrous that it should be allowed to go out 
of the country. 

—A Dundee dairyman was recently convicted 
of selling milk which had stood in the room in 
which a child was ill with searlet fever. The 
milk absorbed the poison, and seventeen per- 
sons were infected with the disease, four of 
whom died 

—Poor Rosa BonHeur is critically ill with 
cancer, 

—Ropert Brownine has been visiting an 
American lady in Veuice. 

—Mr. LapoucHere thinks Sara BERNHARDT 
ought to play Lady Macbeth to perfection, as the 
Thane’s wife was probably young, slim, lithe, 
blonde, and green-eyed 

—Jenny Linp suffers from neuralgic affee- 
tions of the throat and chest. She used to have 
severe neuralgic headache after every time of 
singing in public. 

—As Mr. GLADSTONE reads the service at the 
Hawarden church on Sundays, it is suggested 
that he is really a prime minister. 

—Mrs. AYER, the wife of a gentleman who fail- 
ed in Chicago for two million dollars, a lady of 
fine educativun and linguistic acquirements, went 
immediately as a sales- woman, on ler husband’s 
failure, into the establishment of SypHer & Co., 
from whom she had at various times bought 
more than forty thousand dollars’ worth of cu- 
rios. Several other tirms, knowing her reputa- 
tion as a connoisseur, offered her positions. She 
furnished a house in New York with the rem- 
nant of her furniture and collection, renting it 
to Mrs. LANGrRY, and she is to travel in Europe 
for the firm that employs her. She is educating 
her children, while her husband in California is 
trying to repair his fortunes. She is au intimate 
friend of CLara Louise KEe_ioae. 

—A representation of the ‘ Lord’s Supper’’ 
would not seem possible upon the stage, but the 
Earl of Dysart says the parable of it in WAGNER’s 
FPursifal is ‘* more solemn and devotional than 
anything one usually sees or hears in church.” 
The Knights of the San Grail sit in a splendid 
hall, each with a golden cup before him. Their 
chief lifts on high the crystal cup holding the 
Saviour’s blood, while the myriad-tinted palace 
darkens; the cup glows brighter and brighter, 
till of a dazzling crimson—“ rose red, with beat- 
ings in it.” Then the ruby glow fades; the 
miracle is accomplished; the knights’ cups are 
found full. In the mean time choirs of music 
seem floating in the air, and the hidden orchestra 
pours forth wondrous chords. 
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Lyre for Back of Music Book. 


Tue background of this pretty design is of 
gray satin sheeting. The design is worked in 
outline in brown, with golden strings. Dolphins’ 
eyes, and the berries and wreath, also gold. 
very fine brown crewel. 


Use 


Geometrical Design for Footstool. 
Tuts pretty design, a working pattern of which 
will be published in our next number, can be 
worked in two shades (light and dark) of any 
color preferred, with one shade of a comple- 
Make the boss in the centre the 
Work in outline. 


mentary color. 
lightest part. 





GeometricaL Design For Foorstoo.. 
From the South Kensington Roya) School 
of Art Needle -Work. 





with a great deal of rubbing 


or caused by discoloration, 





and scouring. The proverb- 
ial neatness of French ladies 
is the chief secret of their re- 


. ——— 
nowned reputation for dress- 
ing well. The most econom- 
ical ones always avoid, as i+ 
much as possible, trimmings Ans 
which harbor dust and spots ; 


while, on the other hand, the 
very pleinness of their garb 
(almost'always black) shows 
the slightest little speck. 
Has a drop of grease or oil we | 











and divided into simple and 
compound ones. The nature 
of a stain or spot once dis- 


a covered, there remains but to 

study the texture and color 
i" of material which it blurs; 
mS and, with this information, it 


will be easy to decide which 
of the reagents or renovators 
will be best to efface it with. 
These reagents are really sub- 
rt stances which must have some 








fallen, without even waiting > 
to take off her dress, the 
Parisienne applies at once a 
drop of some cleansing liquid 
like eau de Cologne, benzine, 











affinity with the stain, to ex. 
tract it from the material. 
Some of them have to be used 
Cor with great care, as they are 
Sia either poisonous, burning, or 








ammonia, etc., which she al- 
ways keeps ready at hand 
for her own or her visitors’ 
use. The dress is generally 
cut with a view of adapting 
it to alterations of fashion; and to retain its 
newness to the very last, the wearer changes her 
gown after each walk, and, ere the dust has 
taken any hold of the material, brushes it, shakes 
it, turns it inside out, and hangs it up by proper 
loops, in a roomy wardrobe, the door of which is 
screened by a curtain, If a French lady has 
been caught in a shower, instead of putting her 
gown away directly she spreads it out well in a 
safe place to dry, then brushes it and irons it 
under a muslin. This may sound like a great 
deal of trouble; but to those brought up with 


Lyre ror Baok or Musto Boox. 
From the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle -Work. 





inflammable. Now, suppos- 
ing the operation to have 
been successful, it may hap- 
pen that the colors have 
slightly faded, which will call 
for the cautious application 
of acids, alkalis, or paints to revive the hue, or 
perhaps inferior colors may be so damaged that 
there is no restoring them. The only way, then, 
of utilizing the material is to bleach it entirely, 
or else re-dip, or dye it another color. 

To avoid any scientific classification, we will 
roughly mark out, into groups, the three princi- 
pal renovators, viz., heat, liquids, and powders, 
meanwhile impressing on the mind that any liquid 
or powder, save turpentine, should be applied on 
a damped surface. Further, the article should 
be carefully washed directly the stain has been 





ed by the two ends, is then slid backward and 
forward over the iron, holding the material thus 
till the pile softens again, and has only to be 
brushed in a contrary direction to make it bristle 
up. Sometimes a damp cloth is laid at the back 
of the stuff to raise more steam. For small pieces 
the old-fashioned Italian iron will answer very 
well, thus obviating the need of another person’s 
help. When the material is mounted the heat 
must perforce be applied in front, but on no ac- 
count is the iron totouch the fleece ; it should be 
held an inch or two from it, until its warmth grad- 
ually draws up the flattened fibres. 

Sulplurous fumes are extremely powerful for 
bleaching and removing ink, fruit, or liqueur 





Ye.tow Sunriower Drsten ror Foorstoo.. 
From the South Kensington Royal School 
of Art Needle -Work. 





Yellow Sunflower 


stains, as well as smoke, 








Design for Foot- 

stool. 

Tus design has a 
brown centre on a li- 
lac background, White 
daisies. The outside, 








coffee, chocolate, tea, 
and any discoloration 
caused by exposure,age, 
dust, which has defied 
soap and water. On 
account of its great 
strength, sulphur can 





which is the plain cloth, 





is terra-cotta. It can 
be worked in outline. 


Design for Mantel 
Valance and Cur- 
tains. 

Tue border is of vel- 
vet; the curtain of serge. 
The flowers are white, 
shading into yellow, 
worked in silks. But- 
terflies blue or yellow. 


Designs for Car- 
riage Purses. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE purses are 

about a yard and a half 
in length, and are used 
in a carriage to carry 
parcels, ete. The rings 
are of ivory or polished 
wood, The purses are 
made of plush, lined 
with silk. Ornamental 
bunches of flowers work- 
ed in silk of shades 
lighter than the back- 
ground, with touches of 
gold thread. Working 
designs of these sprays 
will be published in the 
next number of the Ba- 
ear, 











SPOTS AND 
STAINS. 
IKE the mending of 
clothes, the treat- 
ment of spots and stains 
should be included in 
every girl’s education. 
Is this knowledge ever 
acquired? True, recipes 
for cleaning abound. 
One can not open a book 
of woman’s literature 
without finding plenty. But these hints, as a 
rule, are addressed mostly to the adept, and rath- 
er puzzle the inexperienced. Besides, there is 
not sufficient stress laid on the fact that a cer- 
tain time must be allowed, which may occasion- 
ally reach even days, during which interval the 
operation must be repeated, perhaps several times, 
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Fig 
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only be used on white 


























. 1.—Design ror Canaiace Pruagsr. 
the South Kensington Royal School of 


such orderly habits it is nothing but a matter of 
course, to be recommended to ladies so puzzled as 
to how to dress on a small allowance per year, 
The removing of spots and stains requires a 
deal of judgment and a slight knowledge of 
chemistry, for its use extends not only to textiles, 
but to books, engravings, jewelry, furniture, nay, 
even to blemishes of com- 
plexion. Besides accidental 
spots, which are at once no- 


housewife should inspect her 
linen before sending it to the 
wash, for if she allow any 
injurious stains to pass un- 
noticed, she will either have 
the ugly marks left in with 
the added fixing of the boil- 
ing, or the fabric will be de- 
stroyed by the almost reck- 
less use of bleaching powder. 
Again, in unripping any gar- 
ment it should be well ex- 


marked by a spot or two which 
may be easily removed, or by 
numerous ones, that will need 
a thorough cleaning. There- 
fore the renovating should be 
partial or entire, according to 
the degree of injury. As to 
the spots themselves, they are 
either superficial, spreading, 


amined to see whether it is | 





| covered with soap-suds, over 
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| also extracts spots, when the 
ticed and attended to, the | 





DesicN FoR Mantexn Valance anp Curtains.—Honeysvck.e axp Butrerriizs.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work, 


treated, as the pungency of the restorative is only 
needed as a solvent or absorbent of the foreign 
matter, and when once this object is attained it 
must be removed immediately, or its action would 
continue to the destruction of the material. 
Heat.—Under this heading we include the in- 
fluence of palpable heat, so to speak, such as 
caused by sun, steam, coals, etc. 
The sun not only bleaches, but 


articles exposed to its rays are 


which is sometimes placed a 
bit of glass, as in the case of 
lace. The steam from a hot- 
water jug always proves benefi- 
cial to feathers, and helps to 
curl them with a hot knife. 
Artificial flowers, too, are re- 
vived by being held over steam, 
or, failing this, breathing on 
them will suffice. The vapor 
arising from a heated iron and 
damp cloth renovates and raises 
the pile of velvet or plush which 
has been matted by water, wax, 
grease, etc, After being well 
brushed and rubbed, the dam- 
aged piece is exposed, face up- 
ward, over the heat of an iron, 
held firmly, sole outermost, by 
a second person. The wrong 
side of the fabric, well stretch- 
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textures, whether linen, 
cotton, silk, wool, or 
' straw. In large estab- 
| lishments special rooms 
{ or closets are set apart 
| for fumigation or “ stov- 


ing.” For the same pur- 
pose casks or travelling 
boxes can be utilized, 
but in the treatment of 
single spots it may hap- 
pen that the burning of 
one or two matches, 
well smeared, will be 
sufficient ; if not, a good- 
sized funnel, or one im- 
provised in card-board, 
can be used in this 
wise: Take a strong 
saucer, in which place 
hot cinders, and over 
them throw some pow- 
der of brimstone, which 
will instantaneously ig- 
nite, and emit a bluish 
flame. Over the saucer 
at once place a funnel 
in such a way that air 
can penetrate between 
its base and the saucer, 
In the card-board fun- 
nel it is easy to bore 
holes about the size of 
a sixpenny piece for the 
same purpose. Natu- 
rally the flame mounts 
to the top orifice, and 
as the fumes are very 
suffocating, be careful 
not to inhale them while 
passing over the top 
hole, each in their turn, 
the spotted parts. Mind 
to keep them at a-cer- 
tain distance, to prevent 
burning or scorching. 
The spots must always 
be damped before treat- 
ment, and, if the first 
application be not sue- 
cessful, it has to be washed again, and then a 
second, third, or fourth time, as required, brought 
under the action of the renovator. Indeed, as 
a general rule, any spot on any material should 
be wetted before there is any attempt to extract 
it. Turpentine, however, must always be applied 
on a dry stain, else the mark will soon re-appear. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Hvusuep as the silence that follows praise 

Is the mystic peace of the autumn haze, 

That, soft and mellow and touched with gold, 
Wraps hill and vale in its lustrous fold, 

Here and there by the sunshine kissed 

To violet, amber, and amethyst, 

Or blown by the breath of the breeze away 
From the meadows shorn and the woodlands gray. 


We've heard the last of the wild bird’s call, 
We've watched the loose leaves flutter and fall; 
There are empty nests on the naked bough, 
There’a a dream of snow on the mountain’s brow. 
The summer's work is over and done, 

And the brown fields sleep in the waning sun; 
Fruit of the harvest is gathered in, 

And grain is heaped both in barn and bin. 


And up from homes that are richly blest, 
Dowered with abundance and crowned with rest, 
And up from hearts that in highest mood 

The jowliest bow in their gratitude, 

Authems arise to the Giver of all, 

Whore love beholds if a sparrow fall, 

Whose matchless grace on the earth hath emiled, 
Like a parent’s look on a cradled child. 


From near and far, as the household bands 
Cluster and clasp in the best of lands, 

That aye in the wash of the silver sea 
Hears the lofty music of liberty, 

That still where its mighty rivers flow 

Sees peace and learning and progress grow— 
From near and far to the God above 

Are lifted the strains of a nation's love. 


And even from those who must sit apart 

In the glimmering twilight of the heart, 

Whose hopes have faded, whose dear ones lie 
With pale hands crossed ‘neath the autumn sky, 
Recause there is healing after strife, 

And a conquering faith in the better life— 

From the sad and the worn, as the last leaves fall, 
There ascends a psalm to the Lord of all. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
18 IT TOO LaTE? 





THE announcement with which our last chapter 
concluded, and which Hamilton Redclove made 
to Samuel Challis, was a great surprise to the last- 
mentioned gentleman, and his coolness of demean- 
or, his easy indifference to “the surroundings,” 
to his own position in life, to the patronage of the 
man who had ventured in search of him, was, for 
the first time, seriously disturbed. He had not 
expected this, or anything like this. The past 
was nothing to him now, Save as it might affect 
one being presently who seemed cut adrift ftom 
it as remorselessly as he had been ; there was no 
one who belonged to it but her, or, as he thought, 
would ever speak of it again tohim. It was sunk 
deep in the waters of life, with a big stone round 
it to keep it from ever rising to the surface, he had 
thought. And now this swell, who fancied, like 
a fool, he was in disguise and very unlike a swell, 
this amateur detective, who told by his manner 
what he was to every pair of lynx eyes turned in 
his direction, had stepped, as from the grave, to 
scare him with his mother’s name, and with the 
proffer of help to the son of that dead mother. 

He was not dreaming, surely? This was not 
the result of sitting up with old Cuppleditch, and 
nursing him when his daughter was at the pubs, 
and doing his work at “The Harp,” and alto- 
gether wearing himself todeath? This spick-and- 
span, clean-shirted party could not be a dream 
figure, although as much out of place as one, and 
acting and talking with a dream-like inconsist- 
ency, the lad thought—after his own fashion of 
thinking. The men and women were laughing, 
talking, screaming, smoking, swearing, quarrel- 
ling, the Babel of sound was all real, the drink 
was genuine, there was a real “bobby” looking 
in at the door yonder, and with his gimlet eyes 
fixed on Hamilton as though he had an interest 
in him, and had been told to keep an eye upon 
him. 

Sam Challis took time to consider the position 
before he answered off-hand. If this was “a 
plant,” it was a queer one, and no mistake. It 
was without an object, so far as he could make 
out, and yet without an object why should the 
man have come in search of him? There had 
been many mysteries in that past, he knew; he 
had not troubled himself about: them, being a 
reckless “ fly-away” lad, without much thought 
of anything save his own willful self; he had 
left all mystery to his mother, and to his sister, 
who was a year his senior, and this man might 
be a part of it—as assuredly a part of it. That 
being ‘settled in his mind, it behooved him to be 
on his guard, to make quite sure of the inten- 
tions of the party who had tracked him to “ The 
Harp,” to cress-examine him in his turn if it were 
necessary, and to profit by any well-meant service 
presently, if all was square and above-board, and 
“no kid about it,” as he would probably have 
expressed it, in the miserable street slang of 
which he had become a proficient in his latter 
days. 

Presently he began to sound several chords on 
his concertina, noisily and briskly, in order to 
drown the voices of his companion and himself. 








* Begun in Harren’s Bazar No, 46, Vol. XVI. 





% And this isn’t a dodge?” he said. 

“On my honor, no.” 

“ And you’re not in the pelice, or one of the 
reformatory coves, or a missionary bloke ?” 

“ Neither.” 

“ And you’ve come to be of help to me, Sam 
Challis ?” 

“Eee. 

“You don’t know a Brummagem man of the 
name of Overdown, I suppose? .Oh no, not at 
all,” he said, with a spasmodic laugh, and a know- 
ing wink of his left eye. 

“TI do not know any one of the name of Over- 
down.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Sam, very thoughtfully, “he’s 
not a bad sort, after all; he means well, though 
he preaches a sight too much. He was good to 
my mother when there was nobody else to come 
forward with a kind word, and she was dying 
sharp, when I was away—and Aggie was away 
too,” he added, after a pause, and with several 
new and very harsh chords upon his instrument. 

“T am ready to help you without preaching,” 
said Hamilton. 

“Thankee,” said the other, still skeptical of 
Hamilton’s good faith. 

“Not because J am interested in you,” added 
Hamilton, coolly, and with emphasis, “ but because 
a friend of your mother’s sends me to this place.” 

“Oh! that’s it,” Sam said, with another sharp 
glance at Hamilton. “She Aad lots of friends 
once, but they cut away mighty fast before I 
knew anything about them. They— Are you 
going to stand any drink before I begin again ?” 

“What drink will you take ?” said Hamilton. 

“Oh! the real tipple—Irish whiskey, neat. 
That puts life into a man—‘a drop of the crater,’ 
as these poor devils call it. Here, Jo,” he called 
out, “two fours of Irish, for this gent and my- 
self, and look sharp, for the respectable company 
can’t be kept waiting all night for their music.” 

He winked at Hamilton again—he could af- 
ford to take him into his confidence, and show 
him that he laughed at his audience, and thought 
himself above it. There was a levity, even a 
boldness, about Samuel Challis that was not to 
be wondered at, considering the grim school in 
which he had been reared of late days, and how 
genteel society had quickly turned its back upon 
him. 

The whiskey was brought and paid for, and 
Sam took his glass and tilted the contents down 
his throat with the air and ease of a dram-drink- 
er thrice his years; his eyes brightened, and his 
spirits rose several degrees at once. He was in 
luck’s way to-night; if he had had nothing but a 
crust of bread to eat within the last fourteen 
hours, here was good drink to his rescue. He 
had got that much out of the “swell,” and if the 
rest was a dream—“all gammon” —why, it 
didn’t matter a great deal. He was safe for a 
few hours, at any rate. 

He struck up another tune—an Irish jig, which 
appealed at once to the feelings of his audience, 
who yelled and jumped to and fro, and came in 
ugly rushes against the tables and forms, and 
knocked over Hamilton’s whiskey—a calamity 
which that gentleman was glad to witness, not 
seeing how to get rid of it without offense to the 
feelings of the establishment. It was a very vig- 
orous dance, and when it was completed, Sam 
Challis set up his howl for a pecuniary reward 
again, and on this occasion a stray copper or two 
fell to his share. Hamilton was becoming un- 
comfortably conspicuous, too; the novelty of his 
appearance had not worn off, and the company 
was inclined to intrude now—to ask for drink, 
for a song, for anything that would show them 
that he had not come to spy upon the poor Irish, 
or ridicule them in their moments of innocent 
leisure. 

“Stand drink,” whispered Sam Challis, as the 
wild faces closed round Hamilton, who had turn- 
ed a shade paler within the last few minutes. 
“ Chaff is no good here—not such chaff as yours, 
I mean,” he added, very contemptuously. 

Hamilton “ stood drink,” as advised; and as 
everybody was glad to consume alcohol at the 
stranger’s expense, there was less personality, but 
more uproar, followed by a considerable exhibi- 
tion of friendliness, which was suddenly evinced 
by hearty hand-shakings, and slappings on the 
back of the “real gint” who had come to see 
them. He was one of the right sort, now—not a 
beggarly informer—nothing to do with the per- 
lice, rot ’em !—one of the real grit from ould Ire- 
land, with work to pay for under the green flag 
presently. Ooh-hooray! God save the gint, and 
pass the whiskey ! 

“ How am I to get out of this, Challis 2” asked 
Hamilton, weary of his mission or his company. 
“There is no talking to you here.” 

“When I strike up again, and they're dancing, 
you can hook it,” was the inelegant advice prof- 
fered. 

He was apparently not curious about the stran- 
ger anylonger. All the information which Ham- 
ilton had lately startled him with, the whiskey 
might have driven out of his head again for the 
interest he appeared to show. 

“Where shall I find you in an hour’s time?” 
asked Hamilton. 

“I may be here still, or élse looking up old 
Cupplediteh’s typhus,” he replied. “TI can’t say 
exactly. Depends upon bus’ness.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

Sam looked hard at him again. 
ly meant what he said, then. 
at the bottom of it. 

“ You will find me in the morning on the land- 
ing-stage, if you want me,” he added, very care- 
lessly. 

Strangely hard, strangely indifferent to help, 
altogether strange, was this Bohemian, thought 
Hamilton. What was to become of such a char- 
acter? Surely Lord Redclove was right in con- 
| sidering that it was too late to help a scamp of 
| that age. Lord Redclove had always thoroughly 
| understood human nature. He was very wise. 


This man real- 
There was no hoax 








“T will be there,” said Hamilton. 

“ All right,” was the easy answer; “and any 
change you have handy now you can leave with 
me, if you like; for the money market is tight- 
ish. That’s newspaper lingo for you, and no 
mistake.” 

“Can you read ?” 

“ Read !” cried Sam ; “ why, man, Iam a schol- 
ar! I was brought up as well as you were, until 
I cut it of my own accord. This kind of life suits 
me better. See how it agrees with me!” he cried, 
bitterly, as he thrust out his bare, dirty feet, and 
brandished the concertina over his head. 

The music had hardly sounded in the room be- 
fore he was laughing loudly. Hamilton did not 
understand him; it had not fallen to his lot to 
meet such a character as this before, to sink to 
the depths of such terrible disreputability as 
glowered at him through the dust and smoke of 
the dancing den. Let him be gone, and think 
more deeply of human life and mortal misery 
from that hour; he had lived a year, and grown 
a year or two older surely, since he had quitted 
the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield’s house on Uncle 
Redclove’s mission. 

When the dance had grown fast and furious, 
he edged away from the table toward the door of 
egress. He looked toward Samuel Challis, but 
the player would not heed him now. Sam was 
seemingly absorbed in his task, in the dancers, 
in everything save the young man, who stole away 
from the shadows and hastened back to his hotel, 
where the “ proprieties” restored him to himself, 
and where everything was not so like a horrible 
nightmare as had been his adventures of the last 
two hours. 

The nightmare came back, however, for Sam 
Challis was on his mind, Hamilton saw him in 
his sleep later on, perched, like a graphic figure 
of Doré’s, above the poverty and viciousness of 
the haunt wherein he had discovered him. He 
seemed to wake up with the discordant clash of 
the music in his ears, and then he slept no more, 
but lay and stared at the Venetian blinds of his 
bedroom window, and at the daylight coming 
brighter and brighter between the green slats. 

“ How that fellow worries me!” he muttered; 
“and yet what is he to me?” 

It was his uncle’s logic, but he had not his un- 
cle’s coldness of heart yet. He was young still, 
and youth, thank Heaven for it! has generous 
and rash and hot impulses, which the wisdom of 
old age might copy at times with advantage. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GOOD-LOOKING GIRL. 


Tue next morning Hamilton Redclove was on 
the famous landing-stage at Liverpool, but Sam 
Challis was not to be discovered off-hand. They 
were busy at the Mersey-side that day; a huge 
ship from America was landing its passengers 
when Hamilton arrived, another vessel outward 
bound was taking in its freight of humanity, and 
there was a dense mob of emigrants and emi- 
grants’ friends—the Irish element once more 
predominant — exchanging farewells and bless- 
ings and tears, The steamers were coming across 
from Birkenhead and other parts of the Cheshire 
coast, steamers were puffing away from Lanca- 
shire to Cheshire in return, bells were ringing, 
voices shouting, all the turmoil and life and ex- 
citement of this big river were at their highest, 
and rendered Hamilton’s task far from easy or 
comfortable. 

He came upon Samuel Challis at last; as the 
emigrants melted away by degrees, one ragged 
and forlorn youth remained at the edge of the 
landing-stage, with his gaze directed to the swirl- 
ing water, as if in its depths might. lie all the 
peace and rest he had not been able to discover. 
This was the boy whom Hamilton had seen yes- 
ternight at “The Harp.” In the broad daylight, 
with his rags flapping in the breeze, Sam Challis 
was less picturesque and more disreputable, and 
Hamilton felt a certain amount of reluctance in 
accosting him before the people forever hustling 
by them. Sam did not look round; he was not 
anxious to find Hamilton; he left it to Hamilton 
to find him. There might be politeness in his re- 
serve, a pride even in the attitude which this 
youth had attained, with his face to the river, and 
his hands thrust to the depths of his empty pock- 
ets. He was tall for his age, a lithe and sinewy 
young fellow, and Hamilton fancied he could per- 
ceive even a likeness to the dead father —the 
man who had been kind to him when he was a 
youth himself. 

He shook off his objections to Master Challis, 
and went quickly to his side. The face, looking 
down atthe water, did not turn in his direction 
until he had first spoken. 

*“ You have come, then ?” said Hamilton. 

“T should have been here without you,” he re- 
plied, shortly. 

“ Have you been waiting long?” 

“T am used to waiting.” 

“Do you get work on the landing-stage ?” 

“ Oh, for the matter of that, when I try hard,” 
was the careless reply. ‘“ Now and then, that is, 
when the reg’lars are not down upon me too 
much, I find something to do.” 

“ Have you found work to-day ?” 

“T haven’t looked for it; I am waiting for a 
friend.” 

“ What friend is that ?” 

“ A woman.” 

“ Indeed !” said Hamilton. 

“She will come from over the river to me,”’ he 
said, thoughtfully; “she will be sorry to see 
such a scarecrow waiting for her; but she would 
be more sorry, I fancy, if I wasn’t here.” 

“A sweetheart, Sam?” inquired Hamilton, 
lightly. 

“ Ay—no; my sweethearts are at ‘The Harp,’ 
and come out when the factories are shut and 
the gas is lighted—rare girls they are, some of 
them—but this is—” 


“ A sister?” said Hamilton, quickly. 

“ What is that to do with you?” was the sharp 
rejoinder. ‘Your business is with me, I was 
given to understand.” 

“With your sister too—if she wants help.” 

“Not your help,” said Sam, shaking his head ; 
“not anybody's, I hope. She'll get on in the 
world; she’s clever; she’s A 1, is Aggie Challis.” 

Hamilton had heard from his uncle that the 
sister was in prison; she was in a country prison, 
then—Chester jail, perhaps—and this was her 
liberty-day on which he had chanced. Here was 
an opportunity to be of service to both brother 
and sister—to give them an,opportunity of better- 
ing themselves in life—to be free with Uncle 
Redclove’s money, if there were the ghost of a 
probability that the money would be of benefit to 
either of them. 

““Well—about yourself. Shall we get out of 
this fresh crowd ?” asked Hamilton. 

“T can’t leave till she comes. You can say 
here as well as anywhere else what the devil you 
want with me,” 

Sam spoke peevishly. Hamilton’s interest in 
him had aroused bim at last—of course there was 
a deep motive for all the trouble which this swell 
had taken to discover him and offer him assist- 
ance, and he would be as glad to know the reason 
now as to be assisted. 

“T knew your father,” said Hamilton ; “he was 
a great friend of mine when I was a boy.” 

“My father was!” 

“ Yes; and now it’s my turn to be your friend.” 

“T have only one friend, and she’s coming yon- 
der, from the other side of the Mersey to me,” he 
replied. Then he added, slowly, “So you knew 
my father, then ?” 

“Ye.” 

“That’s more than I did,” he said, with his old 
unpleasant laugh; “I-was packed off early to 
school, and he never came near any of us. When 
I was tired of school, I ran away from it, and 
home, and them.” 

“Them ?” repeated Hamilton, interrogatively. 

“Mother and Aggie. As for my father—well, 
I don’t want to know anything about him now. 
What's the good ?” 

“We will proceed to business, then.” 

“Yes, and be quick about it,” he added. “If 
you have money to give away, give it, and good- 
morning. You can see, sir, ] am not in first-rate 
cireumstances. You don’t want any proof of 
that ?” 

“T see it,” answered Hamilton. 

“Your coin I pitched away last night, too, so I 
am as poor as ever: money doesn’t stick to my 
fingers long, worse luck. Cuppleditch hooked it 
before morning.” 

“Cuppleditch ? Oh, the fiddler, for whom you 
were deputy at ‘The Harp.’” 

“Yes—he’s dead. Can’t say,” he added, in a 
thicker voice, “that I’m quite myself this morn- 
ing, for he fought hard to live, and croaking fid- 
diers are out of my line. I told him I wouldn't 
have funked about it like him, but have been glad 
to get out of it all.” 

“That's a hard thought for one beginning life, 
Sam.” 

“It’s a damned bad beginning, you see,” he re- 
plied, with an ugly frown, that changed the whole 
character of his face, and rendered it sullen and 
forbidding. 

“There is more than one beginning—at your 
age,” said Hamilton, sententiously. 

“Look here, that’s old Overdown’s talk—the 
man you pretend not to know anything about. 
Cut it.” 

“T have done.” 

“That’s a good job.” 

“T promised you I wouldn't preach,” said Ham- 
ilton; “now to perform. If, for your father’s 
sake, I buy you a passage to America, and give 
you a good outfit, and a few peunds to start with 
in the new country, will you go?” 

“Say that all again.” 

Hamilton repeated the inquiry. 

“Ts it worth your while—or worth somebody 
else’s while—to send me out of the country ?”’ 
was the slow and cunning answer. 

“No—it is not.” 

“What would it be done for, then ?” 

“ Charity.” 

“ All this out of charity!” cried Sam, ironieal- 
ly. ‘*The likes of that, now!’ as the old women 
say down our court.” 

“There is no design in offering you a chance 
in life,” Hamilton continued ; “ but there is a wish 
to do-it, simpiy for your own sake. Think that.” 

“ Very well—I’ll think what you like to oblige 
you, though to think of America, all of a sudden, 
is sharpish work. Do you want me to make any 
promise to stay there?” he asked. 

“ Not any,” said Hamilton; “come back when 
you please—and if you come back an honest man, 
I shall be giad.” 

“Sam Challis’s first appearance in a new and 
original character,” he said, sarcastically. “What 
a lark !” 

“Why do you hesitate ?” 

“Oh, why!” he echoed. 
of a reason for ‘it. 
comes, at all events. 

“She may not come, and I am anxious to get 
back to town.” 

“She is coming,” said Sam, with a curious 
quaver in his voice—“ coming—now—at once— 
bang off the reel—after being so long away from 
me! Here she is—close—on board the steamer 
coming in from Birkenhead—see there !” 

“T don’t see—” began Hamilton, looking to- 
ward the steamer approaching that portion of the 
landing-stage on which they were standing. “ Do 
you mean that short young woman, in the torn 
blue shawl, with a basket ?” 

“Get out!” said Sam, still more excited, and 
more uncomplimentary. “ What, that fat Cheshire 
chops! No; the lady in black silk. Don’t you see 
| a tall, good-looking girl on the upper deck there ? 
That’s Aggie.” 


“There’s a little bit 
I can’t say ‘ Yes’ till Aggie 


” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AGGIE. 


Hamitton Repciove held his breath for a while 
in astonishment. This Sam Challis’s sister!’ What 
a contrast to the white-faced brother, shivering in 
his rags on the landing-stage, a wretched waif, 
shrunken from all the strength and grace of youth 
by the privations of the last twelve months ! 

Sam Challis’s sister !—the girl he had been also 
commissioned to help, worthy or unworthy, should 
the occasion present itself—the young woman 
from jail, whom his uncle regarded as hopelessly 
cast adrift from the “ respectabilities,” and for 
whom there did not seem any chance of better 
days in the lurid shadow which a prison must 
infallibly cast on them. 

Hamilton looked again from Sam Challis to the 
sister. Yes, there was no error of identification ; 
the tall girl was waving a black-gloved hand to 
the vagrant at his side; her face was smiling, al- 
most joyous: and what a sweet face it was, 
thought Hamilton, as the distance decreased be- 
tween the vessel and the landing-stage, and one 
could see her clearly in the morning's sun, 

She was very tall, although not of that striking 
height which was remarkable in his cousin, the 
widow—a fair-haired, bright-faced girl of nine- 
teen years, perhaps, with a smile rippling over 
every feature, and with her red lips parted with 
excitement, disclosing a double row of dainty 
white teeth. She was more like a girl coming 
back from boarding-school to friends and home 
and love than a forlorn young woman branded 
with the stigma of the prison-house, and with a 
ticket-of-leave in her purse, along with her gra- 
tuity money and her papers. In this guise and 
in this fashion Hamilton Redclove had never 
expected to encounter her; it was a stranger 
meeting than with her brother Sam. He was be- 
wildered by it; it seemed part and parcel of a 
new mystery on which he was intruding, and 
which appeared to thrust back all the sleepi- 
ness and drone-age of his past existence, which 
had been marked by nothing singular, by nothing 
bad or good, praiseworthy or blamable—the or- 
dinary career of a well-to-do young man with no 
particular vices or virtues worth mentioning. 
Strange that Ae should think he had entered on 
a new phase of existence when dwelling on the 
mystery which encompassed Agnes Challis, whose 
life could be nothing to him, save that it per- 
plexed him at the first glimpse of it. 

As she stepped on the landing-stage, and made 
her way through the crowd of passengers toward 
her brother, Sam Challis, for the first time in 
Hamilton's experience of him, betrayed a sense of 
shame at meeting her, or else a something that 
was akin to pride, in his eagerness to spare her a 
recognition in the full light of day. He shrank 
toward the bridge between the landing-stage and 
the roadway and busy docks beyond,and crept 
slowly away from her with downcast looks and 
head averted, taking no heed of Hamilton, who 
was keeping step by his side. 

Agnes Challis had overtaken her brother be- 
fore he was clear of the landing-stage, however, 
and a musical voice said in his ear: 

“Don’t run away from me, Sam. Where are 
vou going ?—what, are you frightened of me, 
too?” 

“I'll not speak to you here,” he muttered, 
without looking toward her. “See what I have 
come down to already !”’ 

“Ah! Sam—I am not proud!” she said, al- 
most laughingly, and yet there might have been 
a ring of satire in her tones. 

“Presently we'll talk—not now,” said Sam, 
in a harried voice, and still with head averted ; 
“let us get away from these people, if we can, 
Aggie.” 

He turned suddenly to Hamilton, with a half- 
defiant, half-beseeching manner. 

“ You'll go—you'll hook it away for half an 
hour or so?” he said, “ won’t you ?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it,” Hamilton replied. 

“Who is this gentleman ?” asked Agnes Chal- 
lis, in surprise. 

“T don’t know who he is,” answered Sam, 
shortly —‘“a somebody who wants to get me out 
of England, who talks of helping a fellow who 
has been always able—after a fashion, mind—to 
help himself.” 

“That is strange,” said the girl, regarding 
Hamilton very steadily and critically. “You 
have come from Mr. Fayre, I suppose ?” 

Hamilton raised his gat, as to a lady of his 
own degree, and answered in the negative. 

“A friend of Mr. Overdown’s ?” was her next 
inquiry, and with her two large clear hazel eyes 
bent on him still. 

“ No, Miss Challis,” he said again; “a philan- 
thropist on my own account, [ may say—and at 
least one who is anxious to be of service to your 
brother.” 

“There are more good people in the world 
than I thought there were two vears ago,” 
marked, thoughtfully. 
you, sir.” 

“Oh yes!” said Hamilton, very readily. 

“No, I haven’t,” was Sam’s response; “I 
haven't had time to think of it—to make it all 
out as clearly as I shall do in an hour or two.” 

“For an hour or two, then, we will ask this 
gentleman to be kind enough to leave us to our- 
was the quiet hint conveyed here. 

Hamilton was perplexed still: on the threshold 
of his new discovery, bis new mystery, this odd 
couple might vanish away for good, and render 
his efforts unavailing, and himself forever in their 
minds an object of suspicion. 

“T may trust you both to meet me again?” he 
said. 

The tall girl looked hard at him once more. 

“ Why both of us?” she asked. 

“You will be glad to hear what I purpose do- 
ing for your brother. You may require help for 
vourself in the new life which you are beginning,” 
he blurted forth, not too discreetly. 


’ 





she re- 
“T hope Sam has thanked 


selves,” 





“You are not from Mr. Fayre—or Mr. Over- 
down ?” she asked again. 

“ No.” 

“* How do you know I am beginning a new life, 
then ?” was her quick inquiry. 

““T think so—I hope so,” he replied. 

“Tf I could go back to the old,” said the girl, 
clasping her hands together and looking upward 
suddenly—“ if I could begin the old again, and be 
as happy!” 

Hamilton did not understand this; he had 
imagined hers a sad past life, to be repented of 
and wept over, and the exclamation surprised 
him more than his features betrayed. 

“Pardon me,” stammered Hamilton, “ but 
really—” 

“We will meet you, sir—we will meet you,” 
she interrupted, hurriedly.“ Come, Sam.” 

“Shall I wait for you here ?” asked Hamilton. 

“JT am a stranger to Liverpool,” was the reply. 
“Where is the Northwestern Railway Station ?” 

‘Some distance from the river.” 

“ Wait for us there at two o'clock this after- 
noon; it will be more convenient, I think,” she 
said. 

She bowed gracefully by way of dismissal to 
Hamilton, who once more found himself raising 
his hat from his head as to a fine lady of his 
acquaintance. The interview was not quite 
closed, however, for Miss Challis, who had turned 
away with her brother, suddenly came toward him 
again, with her old steady, searching stare. It 
was a look that thrilled him with its earnestness 
and with its fearlessness of expression. 

The voice was ciear and forcible, as well as 
musical; there was not a lurking tremor in its 
tone to betray either shame or fear at the heart 
of the speaker. 

“You are aware I am from prison 
boldly. 

“ Ye—es—that is, I have heard—” Hamilton 
began in some embarrassment. 

“That is the only question which I wished to 
ask you now,” she said, quietly. “ Good-morn- 
ing.” 

She had turned away again, and Hamilton 
watched her join her brother, and walk on by his 
side, with her gloved hand on his ragged sleeve, 
until a turn of the busy street shut her from his 
sight. 


9) 


she said, 


CHAPTER X. 
“BEWARE OF THE GIRL.” 


Hamitton Repciove had become excited over 
his new mission. There was more romance about 
it than he bargained for; the Challises—brother 
and sister—had been discovered, and it was a 
difficult task to understand either of them. They 
were not grateful yet for the charity which his 
uncle had sent him down to Liverpool to dispense. 
Moreover, they were suspicious of him, and saw a 
hidden meaning in his expedition, and a motive 
in the background for that philanthropy with 
which he had surprised them. 

Ordinary people, in this world, do not go very 
much out of their way to help the benighted, to 
unfasten their purse-strings and heart-strings in 
the service of God’s great army of the afflicted— 
why should this youth and his sister believe in 
him and his professions? Did he believe in 
them himself? Hardly. Did he believe in his 
uncle? Well, not so much as he could wish. 

This was a spasmodic kind of benevolence 
rather than real charity, and there was even pol- 
icy at the bottom of the whole business which 
Lord Redclove had intrusted to him. In_ his 
daughter’s interest, and for his daughter’s peace 
of mind, it was his lordship’s best move to get 
rid of this couple, to send them abroad or find 
them honest employment at home—anything, so 
that they might earn their own living, and not 
fancy they had a claim on a poor weak father’s 
sions, duly devised by letters of adminis- 
tration to the wife legally married, and the one 
daughter lawfully begotten. It was not unchar- 
acteristic of his lordship’s manner to be deaf or 
satiric to Daniel Overdown’s plans, and then set 
to work after his own wise fashion. It was even 
like his lordship to be sorry for the results, and 
to spend money to make things as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit. His son-in-law, 
Dangerfield, had been a sad fool, Heaven knew 
that, Lord Redelove had said piously and truth- 
fully more than once of late days; but he had 
liked Dangerfield, and, as men run in the bulk, 
Dangerfield had been kind to his wife, although 
he had died—if that objectionable gunsmith were 
to be believed—with a very eccentric anxiety as 
to the people whom he had during his life kept 
discreetly in the shade. There had been a great 
deal of fuss made over a very commonplace af- 
fair, and if.money now could smooth matters a 
little, Lord Redclove would not be sorry; if mon- 
ey could wipe these Challises forever out of the 
records of the family, Lord Redclove would even 
be exceedingly glad. 

Hamilton guessed this, knowing his uncle pass- 
ing well, and hence the telegram dispatched to 
his noble relative a few minutes after Miss Challis 
and her ragged brother had turned the corner of 
the street. 

“I have discovered both the Challises. They 
are distrustful of me and independent, but the 
youth may be persuaded to go to America, I think. 
He is in distress ; the girl is not. May I tell all 
frankly ? May I be as generous as I wish?” 

” Lord Redclove’s answer reached Hamilton at 
the Northwestern Hotel, a short time before he 
sauntered into the big station by its side. 

“ Tell nothing. Give what money you like, but 
let it be understood clearly and positively that it 
is for the first and last time. Beware of the 
girl.” 

Hamilton was brooding on this answer at the 
railway station, rejoicing in it partly, but shrug- 
ging his shoulders at the wise warning of age— 
as youth invariably does when the warning is 


posses 
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not to its taste—when the girl herself came so 
quietly and quickly to his side that he started 
as at an apparition. 

“You are punctual, Miss Challis,” he said, and 
up went his hand to his hat again, and off went 
the hat, before he remembered that this was not 
a lady, only a poor prison bird, coming out of its 
cage with clipped wings. 

“T am compelled to be punctual: my train 
leaves Liverpool in half an hour, and we have 
something to explain,” she said. 

Hamilton bowed. There was a great deal to 
explain, if each would condescend to do so; and 
he could not be frank on his side, without being 
false to his uncle’s trust. 

“You are going to—” and Hamilton paused. 

“To Birmingham,” she explained, “ where a 
friend I have never seen has promised to look 
after me till the opportunity to look after myself 
occurs in good time.” 

“May I ask his name?” 

“Certainly ; Daniel Overdown,’ 
answer. 

“T do not know the gentleman.” 

He had said this more than once before, and 
he said it now very readily—it would stave off 
questions that might prove embarrassing, he 
thought, if he were firm upon this point at once. 

““So Sam tells me,” she said. ‘ You, I hear, 
also knew my father well ?” 

“Yes. He was very kind to me when I was 
young.” 

“ You have the advantage of me, sir,” she said, 
with a sad shade upon her face. “I did not 
know my father. I believe he was kind to mo- 
ther in his way; that is, with his money. 
been told so,” she added, thoughtfully. 

“Where is your brother ?” asked Hamilton, as 
they walked up and down the broad stone plat- 
form of the railway station, the world about them 
too busy with its own affairs to take heed of a 
strange couple. 

“He will be here presently,” was the answer. 
“We have had a long talk together, and he has 
made up his mind to accept your kind offer of a 
passage to America,” 

“T am glad to hear it, 
Redclove. 

“ Having once made up his mind, he is impa- 
tient to start,” she said. ‘“ He was always impa- 
tient, poor fellow, and that may stand in his way 
in the New World as in the Old, unless the first 
friend he meets sees the good that is in him as 
clearly as I do.” 

“You have faith in your brother?” inquired 
her companion. 

“Yes,” was the confident answer ; “I have.” 

“ And he has faith in you?” 

“Yes. That is more remarkable, you think ?” 
she added, shrewdly, and with a faint smile flick- 
ering at the corners of her mouth. 

“ No—pardon me; I do not think that,” Ham- 
ilton hastened to reply. 

“T have been in prison, you must remember,” 
she said, very frankly, again ; “and my brother 
Sam has still a character to lose.” 

“Why don’t you go abroad and take care of 
him ?” suggested Hamilton. “ With a home to- 
gether, beginning new lives together, the world 
would open out before you both more brightly. 
In America, for instance, the past could be com- 
pletely sunk.” 

“ Oh, sir, I do not wish to sink the past!” she 
cried, with a strange pride suddenly exhibiting 
itself; “there were troubles in it, but there were 
happiness and love. I have it still to study.” 

“To study,” echoed Hamilton. 

“ And there is nothing in it that I regret or 
look back upon with shame,” she concluded, with- 
out heeding him. 

“ Nothing?” echoed Hamilton again, and again 
she took no heed of him. Her thoughts for an 
instant had gone from him and from the bustle 
of the big railway station to that past of which 
he was ignorant, and to a world lying far away 
from his ken. Yes, it was a fine face, full of 
thought and confidence and even hope, he fan- 
cied, as the bright hazel eyes looked beyond him, 
and a tinge of color rose to the cheeks which pris- 
on air had blanched of late days. 

Nothing in the past to regret or to look back 
upon with shame! What did she mean? thought 
Hamilton. What could this youn 
by that ? 
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CORNETTES. 

IP\HIS was a remarkably absurd style of head- 

dress, which Mary of Modena seems to have 
greatly enjoyed. Since to royalty belonged the 
right of introducing or suppressing ridiculous 
fashions, it all the more strange that 
Mary, “in beauty foremost,” should have coun- 
tenanced so unsightly a style of head-gear. 
not only wore cornettes during the day, but must 
have made herself most uncomfortable by | 
sisting in wearing therm also at night. 

Just fancy “three high, narrow tiers of lace, 
supported by wire frames, rising up from the 
brow like a helmet with visor up!” The Queen, 
as became her position, had hers made of the 
richest material, “ Brussels or point, with flow- 
ing lappets joined thereunto.” 

One night, while this royal lady was at her 
prayers, the wonderful structure, her night cor- 
nettes, took fire, and though the entire pile of 
snowy tissue was burned, not a hair was singed. 

There is a lovely picture of this Queen's little 
daughter, the Princess Louisa, and she too, though 
at the time but four years old, is given upon the 
canvas with a head-dress like her mother’s. 

It is said of this portrait that “the infantine 
innocence and arch expression of the small maid- 
en, in eager pursuit of a butterfly, gives a droll 
effect to the formal appendage of Brussels lace 
cornettes, with the dainty lappets overshadowing 
the baby cheeks,” 


seems 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRUSPONDENTS. 


Manet B.—Use cold water on your face and hands; 
or, if you wash them in warm water, be sure to rinse 
them in cold water directly afterward, to prevent chap- 
ping. 

Franors.—Your poplin isa dark shade of golden 
brown, and will look well made up with velvet. 

M. D.—Put.the fur around the neck, sleeves, and 
pockets of your ulster, and do not alter it otherwise ; 
above all, do not dye it, though you may perhaps need 
to have it cleaned. _ Your black dress is all rig 
a garnet felt Henri Trois hat, and use your tr 
of thesame color. Use merely an alpaca facit 








white or pink, on your foundation skirt. Lig 
colored undressed kid mousqutetaire gloves will 
stylish with your pink and black dresses. Balbriggan 
stockings of heavy quulity are serviceable in dark 
colors. 

Sorny G.—Your sample of silk is rather light in 
quality for winter, but w ke a pretty lower 
ekirt laid in large pleats to be worn under a redingote 


or polonaise of very dark greet 

M. M.—Get brown velvet 
collar, also for a border on a kilt-pleated skirt, and 
make with this a short basque. “Make the bl 


el'+-hair with a lengthwise pl 


sh re 


i vest, cuffa, and 


ick cam- 





ited skirt widely border- 


ed with velvet, and have a polonaise like that illustrated 

on the first page of Buzar No. 89, Vol. XVI. Put a 

velvet border on the polonaise also 
Sunsortner.—Your dark wine-colored velvet would 


look quaint and pretty inade like the « 
costume iliustrated on pa i 
XVI, using feathers for the ut the foot, and 
having satin or ottoman alk for the pleated vest, 

Rou.a, Mo.—Make your blue velvet in a dress with 
full vest for your siender girl, 

676, Bazar No. 43, Vol. XVI can have velvet 
leggings to match, and a dark blae felt hat, with 
black stockings, and some tan or brown glovea. The 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XVI, will 
give you further hints about chil 

M. A. W.—Put chenille fringe on you 
It is not necessary to introduce your guests to all the 
other boarders who sit at table with you. 

Perriexep Moture.—Get long Newmarket coats or 
else sacques of soft warm cloth for your girls, with gray 
felt round hats, trimmed with blue or 
feathers 

Rosy Bironp.—Cashmere or Cheviot of the new gold- 
en brown shade, with a felt hat 
your travelling dress. 

Mane..—Get small brocaded 
basque and over-skirt to garnet silk. 
cloth for a polonaise over a velvet skirt, 


oth and velvet 


zar No. 40, Vol. 





ke the design on pace 
She 


ren's clothes. 
plush dolman. 
! 


garnet velvet and 


to match, is suitable for 


velvet for a 
Get 
and have a 





ady’s- 


cloth jacket; golden brown will be nice for this, as the 
jacket will answer with other dresses. Use jet trimming 
and lace for an entire k silk. Use your 


dress of bia 


iridescent trimmings 








QUANDARY here is choice between the two 
furs you mention. Read about furs in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. XVI. 

Miss C, A. L.—We never indorse rtisementa. 
The patterns in the Bazar Supplements are of average 
size; and require to be fitted to the individual. 

A Lover or tux Fine Avrs.—You will find full di- 
rections for transferring the ce rus, Which we have 
not space to repent here, in Ba No. 48, Vol. XIII 

Cc, B. C.—You will find a cros tslipperin Bazar No, 
51, Vol. XV. We can give no further information 
about the plants. 

Reo.vuse.— Put some gum araoic or some sperma eu 
in the starch for your linen collars. The young ladiea 
of the family should follow, not precede, th 3 





into the dining-room a rmal tea party. 











WINpFLowrer. —l r satin or elee brocaded 
velvet with small figures in combination with your red 
velvet. A gray brocaded velvet basque and panels with 
a darker ottoman silk skir ‘ ry Ww ve hand- 
some for winter. For a gentleman to sr when 
calling on-a lac ight of rudeness 
The hostess des if her gr 4 
proceed to the dining-roo mur other ques- 
tion, the people must settle ieselves whether 





to sacrifice love or friends 












H. E.—Scrape the whitewash off your “log ceili 
clean the logs perfectly, and leave them in their na 
ral color. 

Dressmaker.—A pretty dark silk costume with vel- 
vet trimming and some nice | e¢ at the neck and sleeves 
will be suitable for the graduate’s dress, 

M. E. G. ve lambrequin can be hung on rings and 
poles without a cornice. The plush border is a great 
improvement. 

Miss A. G. K.—A back number of the Bazar contain- 


ing descriptions of fancy masquer: costumes will be 
sent you on receipt of 10 cents 
























Cc. D. W.—Get some plain « k the color of 
your brocade, and some darket v 
the dress like Figs. 2 d 
No. 44, Vol. XVI. of the 
good model for a y udy's 
black silk. 
Fanoy.—Golden brown, or 
will be pretty as a vest and borders on white 
8. C.—A pretty suit of blue cashmere, with 
collar, cuffs, and a border of the same on th 
skirt, and a felt hat of the sa »lor, will be su e 
for a girl of sixteer She ght xo have one pretty 
silk dress of dark wine-c« ,and a brown Cheviot 
elling dress, with a long ulster in Newmarket 
shape, or a pretty seal brown cloth jacket that- would 
answer with all her dresses 
Ss. E. G Ivet and also cloth basques will still be 
worn with skirts of a different color 
3eesiz.—Wear fawn-coiored gloves, Put white rose- 
buds at your neck and waist Wear a fluffy bang on 
your forehead, with a very sn rreguiar ex 
back, either high or low, as is met becomir 
your room after leaving the ta 
Arson L.—The valance is suitable across the top of 
l irtains. 
niner.—The long | « l for gen- 
eral wear, as it almost conc eath. . Get 
figured satin or else plain or small-figured velvet to 


combine with your black satin. 
Votumnta.—Get eight yards of double-width cloth or 


of heavily twilled wool at $1 50 a yard, either dark gray, 
golden brown, or dull red, with also a yard and a half 
of bias velvet of the same color, for your dress and a 
jacket. Have a postilion basque with a velvet plastron, 


collar, and cuffs. Then have a pleate 

aprou, with a border of the velvet on the 
jacket should be single-breasted, with a r 
a “* frock back,” and without t 
with flannel or with 





and Imiming 





y -fhned 


j wadded silk. \ prett 
little hat or bonnet of felt, trimmed with pieces of the 
velvet of your dress and the feathers you have, will 
match such a enit. 

J. L.—The Madras draperies are appropriate. You 
cap have a low sofa made to extenc rout your bay- 









ndow u for a statu- 


, following its shape. A 
Ts is pretty in such a 


» or for a great vase of 
window. 

Mus. F. A. E | with the satin 
you now have. t for the basque and 


apron, naking the back drapery and lower skirt of the 





q 
fo 


—Get plain velvet to put 
Use this 




















P. A. B.—The little marks on the gold or silver are 
made by beating it with a hammer, and it may all be 
called bammered gold or silver. 

Vinginta.—Your white lamb’s-wool can probably be 
cleaned, and is suitable for a child’s wrap, but should 
not be combined with Si a# it is too heavy 

Russ R.—The bride rt « at her quiet 
wedding if she likes, but loves of undressed kid 
are most used. 

Inquirner.—Get an entire suit of very dark gray tr 
eoté cloth ; it will require about eight yards, and she 
be made in tailor etyle, with reasted jacket 
with frock back. Have a ivet or felt bon- 
net, or else get a black velvet bonnet that will do with 
both your dresses. Ott in # ) nes #tylishiy 
with black cashmere. Black velvet suits are elegant 
for church, for visits, and for afternoon receptions, but 
cloth suits are the fashion for walking. Send a gen- 


tleman a Christmas card next Christmas if you like, 
but if you have already thanked him for sending you 
one last year that is sufficient, 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING, NEW PLYMOUTH, 1621.—Drawn sy W. L. Saepparp.—[Srz Pace 794.] 


After the first harvest of the colonists at Plymouth, in 1521, Governor Bradford sent four men out fowling, that they “might after a more special mauner rejoice together.” 
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RAIN AND LOVER. 
By GEORGE P. LATHROP. 


Tre rain goes trampling o’er the roof 
With light sound like a ghostly hoof, 
As if ’twere borne on some fleet steed 
Of those that mist and moonlight breed. 
Ho, the rain! 


Yet, flying lower, it waves a hand, 

And seems to ask him: “ Your command ?” 

“ Bear me to my love, my pearl,” 

He cries. But, far off, with a whirl, 
Whisks the rain. 


“Oh, come back, thou fleeting gust— 

Rain gust bright as diamond dust— 

And be my flashing messenger 

To carry some sweet word to her, 
Frolic rain!” 


All in vain the lover calls; 
The shower builds up its phantom walls, 
Hides the landscape, floods the roof, 
Holds him from his love aloof. 

Ho, the rain! 





THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 
See illustration on page 792. 


‘PVHAT the first Thanksgiving feast ever cele- 
brated in this country was held at New 





Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1621, under the au- 
spices of Governor Bradford, is proved on unim- 
peachable authority. Full details of this historic 
event may be found in Mount’s Relation—a con- 
temporary history—and also in Dr. Tarbox’s ac- 
count of Thanksgiving, in The New Hnglander of | 
March, 1879. From these narratives we learn 
that the worthy Governor, having appointed a day 
of thanksgiving and rejoicing for a prosperous 
year, and wishing to furnish a feast worthy of 
the oceasion, dispatched four skillful marksmen 
in search of the game that swarmed in the sur- 
rounding forests—as unaccustomed to the sound 
of the rifle as that in Robinson Crusoe’s island. 
Inthe graphic illustration on page 792 the artist | 
has depicted their successful return, laden with 
spoils—the forerunners of the historic Thanks- 
giving dinner which was destined to prevail for | 
centuries to come as one of the fixed and fore- | 
most institutions in the land. 








A TARDY THANKSGIVING. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


“VF. S'POSE you air goin’ down to Hannah’s to 
spend Thanksgivin’, Mis’ Muzzy ?” 

The old lady who asked the question was 
seated in Mrs. Muzzy’s best hair-cloth rocking- 
chair, which had been brought for the occasion . 
out of the parlor. She had a mild, tiny-featured 
old face, wore a false front of auburn hair, and 
a black lace cap decorated with purple ribbons, 
and was knitting—putting new heels into some 
Wlue yarn stockings. 

The answer she got to her question, delivered 
in her prim, purring, company tone, made her 
jump nervously : 

“No; I ain’t goin’ a step—not if I know what 
I'm about.” 

The words shot out of Mrs. Muzzy’s mouth as 
if each one had had a charge of powder in its rear, 
and the speaker went on jerking the stout thread 
viciously through the seam she was sewing. 

She was a squarely built woman, compactly 
fleshy, There was a bright red color on each of 
her firm round cheeks; there was not a vague 
line in her whole face; her mouth opened and 
shut unhesitatingly and fairly; and she looked 
out of her small brown eyes directly, with no cir- 
cumlocution, 

““Mebbe you air goin’ up to your brother An- 
drew’s, then ?” ventured the old lady, feebly. 

““No, Mis’ Field, I ain’t a-goin’ to Andrew’s, 
nuther, I ain’t a-goin’ nowheres.” 

“ But,” purred the old lady, “ain't you afeard 
yow ll be awful lonesome? Lor’, I don’t know 
what I should do ef it warn’t for Serrah an’ her 
childern on a Thanksgivin’-day. To be sure, you 
*ain’t got any childern an’ grandchildern to go to, 
but thar’s your sister Hannah an’ hers, an’ An- 
drew an’ his, an’ it kinder seems as if brothers 
an’ sisters come next,” 

“ Thar ain't no use talkin’,” said Mrs. Muzzy, | 
in a loud, clear-cut voice. “I ain’t a-goin’ to | 
Hannah’s to Thanksgivin’, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to 
Andrew’s to Thanksgivin’, an’ I ain't a-goin’ to 
hev any Thanksgivin’ to hum. I’ain’t got nothin’ 
to give thanks fur,as I see on. I s’pose ef I could 
go to meetin’ Thanksgivin’ mornin’, an’ hear the 
sermon, an’ then set down to turkey and plum- 
puddin’, an’ be a-thankin’ the Lord in my heart 
for lettin’ my husband fall off the scaffold in the 
barn an’ git killed last summer, an’ for lettin’ 
my daughter Charlotte die of a quick consumption 
last spring, an’ my son John two year ago this 
fall, 1 wight keep Thanksgivin’ as well as other 
folks. But I can’t, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to purtend 
Ido, Thar’s one thing about it—I ain’t a hypo- 
crite, an’ never was.” 

“What air you a-goin’ to do, Mis’ Muzzy ?” 

“Do!” Mrs. Muzzy sniffed. “Do! I’m a-goin’ 
to stay to hum, an’—do my pig-work.” 

The old lady's small-featured countenance, 
from its very mechanism, was incapable of ex- 
pressing any very strong emotion, but it took on 
now a look of gentle horror. She dropped her 
knitting-work, and her dim blue eyes seemed to 
take up the whole of her spectacles. 

“Lor’ sakes, Mis’ Muzzy! Pig-work on Thanks- 
givin’-day! I never heerd anything like it!” 

“T don’t keer. The pig-work has got to be done, 





w’ I might jest as well do it Thanksgivin’-day as 


any other. I feel enough sight more like it than 
eatin’ turkey an’ plum-puddin’, with all I’ve been 
through.” 

“ Ain’t you a-goin’ to meetin’ ?” 

“a No.” 

“Lor’ sakes !” 

The old lady fell to knitting again in a mild 
daze. Mrs. Muzzy would have been too much 
for her in her best days; now she almost reduced 
her to lunacy. Still, this old lady, who was a 
neighbor, living about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, felt for her the attraction which weak na- 
tures often feel for the strong. She was very 
fond of dropping in of an afternoon with her 
knitting-work, There was not so much differ- 
ence in their ages as one might think at first, 
either, although Mrs. Muzzy was so much younger- 
looking. Her daughter, who had died the spring 
before, had been a school-mate of Mrs. Field’s 
Sarah. 

The old lady often accepted the invitation to 
stay and take a cup of tea, but to-day she short- 
ened her calla little. The “ pig-work” on Thanks- 
giving-day rankled in her mind, and she wanted 
to go home and tell her daughter Sarah. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Muzzy went from the 
warm sitting-room into her cold, exquisitely neat 
kitchen, and kindled a fire in the cooking-stove, 
anid made herself a cup of tea. Though she was 
living alone, every meal was prepared and eaten 
with religious exactitude. She spread a white 
cloth over the table, put on some slices of bread, 
a little dish of quince sauce, and some custard 
pie. Then she sat down with a sort of defiant 
appetite. 

She had finished her bread and sauce, and be- 
gun on her pie, when the kitchen door, which 
opened directly out-doors, opened, and a girl of 
twenty or so walked in. 

“‘ How d’ye do, Lizzie ?” said Mrs. Muzzy. 

“Pretty well, Aunt Jane,” replied the girl, list- 
lessly, and she sank down in the nearest chair. 

She was a tall, slender girl, with dun-colored 
hair. She had delicate features, and would have 
been pretty if it had not been for a pitiful droop 
at the corners of her mouth, the dullness of her 
eyes, and the dark rings under them. 

“ Hev some custard pie ?” 

“No, thank you; I am not hungry.” 

“ Hev you eat any supper ?” 

“T don’t know—yes, I think so—some bread 
and butter.” 

“T saw young Allen go by here ’bout three 
o'clock, ridin’ with that Hammond girl,” remark- 
ed Mrs. Muzzy, eying her niece sharply. 

She only looked at her aunt in the same way 
she had done before, with an expression of mis- 
ery too helpless and settled to be augmented. 

“Yes,” she replied; “I saw them.” 

“She’s a pretty-lookin’ gal. Her cheeks air 
as red as roses, an’ she had on a handsome bun- 
nit.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt’s quite a long time since he’s been to see 


Never was such complete unresistance to a 
tormenter, if tormenter she meant to be. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t mind, anyhow, ef I was you,” 
said Mrs. Muzzy, looking at the girl’s weary face, 
and changing her tone a little. “Let him go, ef 
he wants to. Jest show him you don’t keer.” 

The girl woke up a little at that. “Show him 
I don’t care!” she cried, passionately. “He 
knows I care. It would be a disgrace to me if 
I didn’t care, after I’ve been going with him for 
three years, and he leaving me for a new face. 
It’s no use pretending I don’t. I don’t see why 
folks tell me to. My heart ought to be broken, 
and it is.” 

“Td hev more sperrit.” 

“Would you? Well, ’'m made different, I 
suppose,” said the girl; and her face took on 
its listless expression again. 

Her aunt finished her second cup of tea, and 
began to clear away the table. 

“Are you coming over to our house Thanks- 
giving, or Uncle Andrew’s ?” asked Lizzie, after 
a little, with some faint appearance of interest. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ nowheres; I’m a-goin’ to stay 
to hum, an’ do my pig-work.” 

“ Pig-work ?” 

“Yes; I’m a-goin’ to hev ’em killed Tuesday.” 

Her surprise made Lizzie for a minute look like 
another girl. “But, Aunt Jane, why? I never 
heard of such a thing! Pig-work on Thanksgiv- 
ing-day !” 

Mrs. Muzzy braced herself up defiantly. “Look 
a-here, Lizzie Munroe,” quoth she; “you think 
you're down as fur as anybody kin be, because 
you’ve lost your.beau. Well, I’ve lost my hus- 
band, that I'd lived with forty year, an’ that was 
more than any beau, an’ I’ve lost my daughter, 
both of ’em this year, an’ two year ago this fall 
my son John, an’ I don't see as I’ve got any- 
thing to be thankful for, I ain’t a-goin’ to keep 
Thanksgivin’-day, an’ eat turkey an’ plum-pud- 
din’, I feel enough sight more like doin’ pig- 
work, an’ I’m a-goin’ to.” 

The girl’s dull eyes seemed to catch a gleam 
from her aunt’s, For a minute she looked 
strangely like her. Mrs. Muzzy’s passionate, de- 
fiant nature fired her niece’s mere. unresisting, 
hopeless one. 

“ Well, Aunt Jane,” she said, in a tone like an 
echo of her aunt’s, “I don’t wonder you feel so. 
And—I don’t care about eating turkey and plum- 
pudding either—I’ll come over and help you.” 

Mrs, Muzzy looked startled for a minute. Per- 
haps her own spirit reflected in another looked 
differently to her. 

“ Well, Lizzie, jest as you like,” she said then. 
“Tl be glad of your help; it’s consider’ble to do 
pig-work all alone, an’ I’ve never been used to 
it”—with a sigh. 

“ Well, Pll come, Aunt Jane.” 

There was a long silence; then the girl took 
her sad face out the door, and her aunt, having 
set away the last of her tea things, went back 





into her warm sitting-room ; the kitchen fire was 
going out, and it was growing cold. 

Thanksgiving morning, a week later, was gray 
and cloudy, and the air felt like snow. Mrs, 
Muzzy’s kitchen was full of steaming, glowing 
heat. She had two immense iron kettles on her 
stove, and was busily cutting pork into small 
square bits to try out, 

Lizzie was there helping, too. She had come 
over early. Her sad young face looked sadder 
this morning. The cold gray light brought out 
all the pitiful drooping lines more plainly. She 
had probably been weeping instead of sleeping the 
night before. Her dun-colored hair was put back 
plainly and neatly; grief did not with her mani- 
fest itself in untidiness, though she never crimp- 
ed her hair now. Lizzie looked like another girl 
with her hair crimped. Her dark print fitted 
over her slender shoulders trimly, and she wore 
a little white ruffle in the neck. She was cut- 
ting pork too; her wrists, though small, were 
muscular, and she worked steadily and effective- 
ly, though with a pathetic indifference. Mrs. 
Muzzy’s firmly set face betrayed little of it, but 
she really eyed her niece from time to time with 
furtive uneasiness, 

She had an inner consciousness, ever present 
to herself, that her state of mind was highly 
culpable, but she undertook the responsibility for 
herself with sullen defiance. It was another 
thing, however, to be responsible for a similar 
state in another. Lizzie, standing there, with her 
dull, hopeless face, indefatigably cutting pork, 
seemed to her like the visible fruit of her own 
rebellious nature. 

“Hev you seen Jenny Bostwick lately ?” ask- 
ed she, with a desperate determination to alter 
her niece’s expression, 

“No,” replied Lizzie, slowly. 
her. They’re always together. 
go there.” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Muzzy, with quick, sympa- 
thetic recognition of the feeling. “I felt that 
way after John died. I couldn’t bear to go into 
Mis’ Mann’s, because there was her Edward— 
she’d had him spared, an’ my boy’d been taken.” 

There was something startling in the frank- 
ness, almost shamelessness, of the girl’s avowal 
of envious misery, and her aunt’s instantaneous 
sympathy with it. It was as if their two natures 
were growing more and more into an evil accord. 

About ten o’clock the front door bell rang. 
“You go to the door, Lizzie,” said Mrs. Muzzy ; 
“ vou look better’n I.” 

Lizzy took off her apron, and went obediently. 
Time was when the tinkle of a door-bell could 
make her tremble all over, but she was calm 
enough now. It was six months since George 
Allen had been to see her, and she had given up 
all hope of his ever coming again. 

Mrs. Muzzy heard the doors open and shut, 
then a murmur of voices in the sitting-room. One 
of the voices was unquestionably a man’s, low- 
pitched and earnest. Lizzie’s seemed to break 
into sobs now and then, and once she laughed. 
Mrs. Muzzy started when she heard that: she had 
almost forgotten how Lizzie’s laugh sounded. 

“Who on earth has Lizzie got in there ?”’ she 
muttered to herself; but she was a woman who 
could keep her curiosity in check. She went 
steadily on with her work till the sitting-room 
door opened and Lizzie came out. 

But was it Lizzie ?—the girl with those pink 
cheeks and radiant eyes, and that dimpling mouth ? 
Mrs. Muzzy laid her knife down and stared at 
her. 

“It’s George! George !” said Lizzie, in a hap- 
py, trembling whisper that seemed almost ready 
to break out into a scream of joy. “‘He’s come 
to—to take me up to his house to dinner. I’m 
going home to change my dress and get ready.” 
She was trembling so she could hardly move, but 
she began pinning on her shawl in joyful haste. 

“‘ Lizzie Munroe,” said her aunt, sternly, “ you 
don’t mean to say you’re goin’ on with that fel- 
ler, after all that’s happened ?” 

“Yes, 1am; he’s come for me.” Great tears 
of pure delight rolled down-her cheeks. She had 
her hood on now, and turned impatiently toward 
the sitting-room door. 

“Come for you! Is’pose ef he’d got married 
to that Hammond girl an’ come for you, you'd 
gone jest the same!” cried her aunt, with coarse 
sarcasm, 

“Yes, I would!” cried Lizzie, recklessly, her 
hand on the door-knob. 

“T don’t b’lieve but what that Hammond girl’s 
given him the mitten, else he wouldn’t ’a come. 
I-wouldn’t play seeond fiddle for any feller.” 

“T would for him!” eried Lizzy, as shameless 
in her happiness as she had been in her misery. 
She opened the door a crack and peeped in ; then 
she turned: to her aunt, her eyes like stars, her 
cheeks fairly ablaze. 

“Good-by, Aunt Jane,” she said. “I’m sorry 
to leave you alone with the pig-work, You'd bet- 
ter change your mind an’ go over to mother’s to 
dinner.” 

Mrs. Muzzy vouchsafed no reply, and Lizzie 
went into the sitting-room and shut the door, 

Pretty soon her. aunt watched her.and- her 
truant sweetheart walking down the street. Liz- 
zie-was actually hanging on to his arm in broad 
daylight. 

“IT don’t see where she took such a disposi- 
tion,” muttered Mrs. Muzzy. “Not from my side, 
I'd never have made such a fool of myself over 
a feller.” 

Then she went on with her pig-work, righteous 
indignation and scorn against Lizzie mingling in 
her bosom with rebellion against the will of the 
Lord. 

It had always been her boast that she wasn’t 
one of the kind of women who are forever drop- 
ping things, and getting burned and scalded, and 
cutting their fingers. She thought there was no 
kind of need of it, if anybody had her wits 
about her, and didn’t fly about like a hen with 
her head cut off, 


“ Joe hasn’t left 
I can’t bear to 








She was to prove, however, to-day that her 
boasting, for one occasion at least, was vain. 

She had lifted the first kettle of boiling lard 
off the stove in safety, and deposited it in the 
sink. The second—how she did it she never 
knew, whether the sudden weakening of a muscle 
or the slipping of a finger occasioned it—she 
dropped bodily as she was lifting it from the 
fire. 

None of the hot fat went on the stove, or there 
would have been a worse complication of disas- 
ters. It landed on the floor and Mrs. Muzzy’s 
right foot. She lost none of her resolute cool- 
ness with the sudden shock and agony. The 
kettle was scorching the floor; you could smell 
the burning paint. She lifted it on to the stove 
hearth, and cast a distrustful and indignant 
glance at the molten grease spreading over the 
floor. 

Then she had luckily a pair of scissors within 
reach. She sat down and cut off, with convul- 
sive shivers of pain, but grim determination, her 
shoe and stocking. The foot was shockingly 
burned. She set her lips hard when she saw it. 

“A half winter’s job,” said she. ‘ Well.” 

She dragged herself in her chair with one foot, 
hitching herself along, into the buttery, to the 
flour barrel. She powdered the wounded foot 
thickly with flour, and hitched back. 

“There,” said she, “that’s alll can do. There 
ought to be oil and bandages and things; but 
I've got to set still. I wish somebody would 
come.” 

Then she sat there, in silent endurance, in the 
midst of the grease, which had cooled, and form- 
ed a white coating over the kitchen floor. Her 
foot was a mass of torture. She did not have 
long to wait for help, however; she had not been 
sitting there half an hour when she heard quick 
steps on the frozen ground outside, 

“ Open the door, Jane,” called the voice of her 
sister Hannah, Lizzie’s mother. “I've got my 
hands full.” 

“T can’t,” responded Mrs. Muzzy; “ you'll hev 
to do it yourself.” 

The door opened after a second. The caller, 
who had a large plate in each hand, stopped short 
in utter dismay as she took in the aspect of things 
—her sister, with her floury foot and pale face, 
and the lard on the floor. 

“ Why, what hev you done, Jane?” she cried. 

Mrs. Muzzy looked up, and actually smiled, the 
first time her sister had seen her for many a day. 
“What hev you got thar, Hannah ?” asked she. 

“Why, I brought you over some Thanksgivin’ 
dinner; but I guess you won't feel like eatin’ any 
now.” 

“Yes, Ido. Bring it here.” 

“But you want somethin’ done more for your 
foot. Did you tip the hot lard right on to it? 
Don’t it ache? Hadn’t vou better wait an’ eat 
your dinner after the foot’s been seen to?” 

“No, Hannah; I want it now. I want to eat 
some turkey an’ plum-puddin’ afore I’m an hour 
older, an’ keep Thanksgivin’. I said I wouldn't, 
but the Lord got ahead of me, an’ I’m glad He 
has. Bring it here an’ [ll eat my dinner, an’ 
then, mebbe, I kin hev somethin’ more done for 
my foot.” 

Her sister gave in then, and Mrs. Muzzy, her 
forehead wrinkled with pain, sat there and ate 
her Thanksgiving dinner to the very last mouth- 
ful. 

“ Lizzie’s feelin’ happier,” she remarked once. 

“Yes; George came to take her to his folks’ to 
dinner.” 

“ Well, I’m glad of it, ef she’s goin’ to feel any 
better.” 

“You would be, ef you was her mother,” said 
her sister, simply. 





PARTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


AST night Mrs. Fuss-and-Feathers gave a 

party for Little Pin Feather. And such a 
party as it was! The children went late, and 
came home early in the morning. They were 
dressed out in fine clothes, and steod around, 
talked, laughed, danced, ate ices and cake, and 
sipped their wine in exact imitation of their eld- 
ers. 

Mrs. Fuss-and-Feathers beamed on the scene 
because she knew it outshone a similar affair 
given a few evenings before by her dearest friend. 
But she would have frowned on us, and regarded 
us as too old-fashioned to exist in this progressive 
age, if she had had any suspicion of our views on 
the subject, or dreamed that we were contrasting 
unfavorably the glittering fraud before us with 
a real children’s party it was our good fortune to 
attend not long since. It was real both as to 
children and party, while Mrs. Fuss-and-Feathers’s 
grand affair impressed us as some kind of a gath- 
ering with both children and party left out. 

The party of.which we speak impressed us as 
so near what a children’s entertainment should 
be that we took careful note of the whole affair, 
and copied from the recipe-book of: the hostess 
the formulas. for the simple but. pretty dishes 
which delighted the little guests. 

The amount of pleasure the participants gleaned 
from the affair far exceeded the trouble involved 
in the preparations. 

In the first place, the invitations read, “from 
three o’clock until eight.” Previous experience 
had proved that the little guests would appear 
promptly on the scene at the first-named hour, 
and that half an hour would be added to the end 
of the festival. 

A gala appearance had been given to the wide, 
shady lawn by decorating the trees with the 
flags left over from the Fourth of July. Addi- 
tional seats were brought out, and rugs and drug- 
gets spread under the trees. 

The children all wore clothes which looked 
pretty and dainty, but were not of such expen- 
sive material that a texr or a stain would be re- 
garded as a serious matter by their mothers. So, 
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as they had not been charged to be careful, they 
gave no thought to their clothes, but played and 
rode on the meek donkey and patient pony to 
their hearts’ content. 

The donkey, pony, and some bright games oc- 
cupied the first part of the afternoon. Then an 
old negro fiddler appeared on the scene, and 
formed an important part of the entertainment. 
He sang some plantation songs, then played 
quaint old tunes, to which the children danced 
under the trees, ending with the pretty figures of 
a May-pole dance, which the most of them had 


learned for a rural festival some time before.’ 


The last figure of the May-pole led them off in a 
two and two procession, which finally brought 
them into the rose-garden on the other side of 
the house, where the supper table stood. 

The table was a pretty sight. It was set at 
one side under the trees, arid was bright with 
flowers, and plentifully supplied with the good 
things which in children’s eyes hold such an im- 
portant place, and mark a party as an extra event 
in their calendar. 

During the supper-time the fiddler played his 
liveliest airs, and the children laughed, talked, 
and ate of the dainties before them. After sup- 
per a few more games and some dancing ended 
the evening. 

When deciding on a bill of fare for children’s 
parties it is important to select such dishes as 
are good and attractive, and yet so simple that a 
sleepless night and consequent crossness will not 
be sure to follow in the wake of the party, and 
make such entertainments costly affairs for mo- 
thers, children, and nurses, 

At the party in question the substantial part 
of the feast consisted of sandwiches, jelly, witch 
rings, and rusk, The sandwiches, of which there 
was an unlimited supply, were made as follows: 
When dough, made as for light rolls, is ready to 
work out into cakes, roll it out in sheets not more 
than a quarter of an inch thick ; place two sheets 
together, having first rubbed them well with melt- 
ed butter on the sides that go together; cut into 
small round cakes, let them rise, then bake. When 
cool, pull them apart, and spread with ham chopped 
very fine. 

The jelly was made from gelatine flavored with 
orange. Pour over one package of gelatine one 
cupful of cold water; after it has stood half an 
lour add one quart of boiling water, and stir un- 
til the gelatine is dissolved; before it is cold 
add two cupfuls of sugar, and the juice of six 
oranges; strain it through a muslin bag, and 
pour into little tumblers abont two inches deep. 
As the jelly hardens enough to keep them from 
sinking to the bottom, drop into each tumbler two 
raisins or two white candy drops; when cold, 
turn out on small grape leaves. One form for 
each guest. 

The witch rings call for three eggs, three.tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one of salt, the juice of one 
lemon, and flour to make a stiff dough. Beat 
the eggs light, add the salt, sugar, and lemon; 
stir well, then pour into the flour, and mix stiff; 
roll into very thin sheets, and cut with a knife 
into strips an inch and a half wide and four 
inches long; cut each strip several times length- 
wise to within half an inch of the ends; then 
join the ends together to make a ring, and drop 
for a minute into a deep kettle full of boiling 
lard, but do not let them brown. Pile up on 
plates, and dust them over with sugar. 

For the rusk reserve three pints of dough 
from the rolls; to this quantity add one egg 
and two table-spoonfuls of sugar. As soon as 
light, divide the dough into three equal-sized 
pieces ; take one, roll it into a sheet about a 
quarter of an inch thick, rub the top with melted 
butter, moisten with milk, and sprinkle lightly 
with cinnamon and sugar; roll up tightly, cut off 
rounds not more than three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and put into a pan to rise. When baked 
they should not be more than half the size of an 
ordinary biscuit. 

The cake was abundant, but it was all free 
from excessive richness and spicing. The large 
loaf, which held the position of honor at the head 
of the table, was made from this recipe: two 
cupfuls of sugar, one quarter of a cupful of but- 
ter, one cupful of sweet milk, whites of six eggs, 
four cupfuls of flour, three tea-spoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder. 

Two cupfuls of pulverized sugar, two cupfuls of 
flour, six eggs, one tea-spoonful of baking-powder, 
and one-quarter of a cupful of cold water made the 
batter for the smal sponge-cakes, which looked 
like little snow-balls. They were baked in patty- 
pans, and frosted all over. The frosting was 
first spread on the top; then, after that had be- 
come hard, the rest of the cake was covered. 

The loaf-cake was frosted thickly over top and 
sides, and the top ornamented with a wreath of 
nondescript flowers made out of little bright-col- 
ored caraway comfits, 

The daisy cakes were made of batter like the 
loaf-cake, and baked in patty-pans. Each cake 
was adorned with a daisy made of frosting. A 
little of the frosting is taken out in a separate 
dish, and colored yellow by adding some of the 
yolk of the egg. 

A space the size of a nickel in the centre of 
the top of each little cake is covered with the 
yellow frosting, and from this centre petals of 
white frosting go out to the edge of the cake. 
The frosting is made very stiff, and the cakes 
must be cold before it is put on, or it will run to- 
gether. The fourth kind was delicious little 
cakes cut in the shape of rings, hearts, stars, and 
crescents. There was but little icing on them, 
and it was colored brown with grated chocolate, 
and put on in curls, waves, drops, lines, and 
points, as best suited the shape of the cake. The 
recipe requires two cupfuls of sugar, half a cup- 
ful of butter, one egg and the white of another, 
two tea-spoonfuls of baking-powder, half a cup- 
ful of milk, flour enough to make a medium stiff 
dough; roll thin. 

A pretty dish, and a grand favorite with the 





children, which does not own a name, but was 
the result of our friend’s experiments, was served 
before the ice-cream. 

Take one quart of milk, add two tea-spoonfuls 
of sugar, and set over the fire to boil; mix three 
table-spoonfuls of cornstarch in a little cold 
milk. When the milk boils, divide it into three 
pans ; leave one white, into the other stir enough 

ted chocolate to make it a dark brown, and 
into the third the yolk of one egg to color it 
yellow. Add one-third of the mixed cornstarch 
to one pan of milk, stir until it boils thick, then 
with it fill egg-shells two-thirds full, and set away 
to cool; proceed: in the same manner with the 
rest. By using a little care to break them near 
one end, the eggs used for the cakes will furnish 
the shells. As soon as the contents are hard, 
break off the shell, and lay the shapes on a plat- 
ter. Make more blanc-mange, using two quarts 
of milk and eight tea-spoonfuls of sugar. Mix 
eight table-spoonfuls of cornstarch in cold milk, 
and divide the milk as before; leave one white, 
color one yellow with the yolks of three eggs, and 
the third pink with beet juice. Have ready a 
number of small cups, with a tea-spoonful of 
cold water in the bottom to keep the blanc-mange 
from sticking. Add one-third of the mixed corn- 
starch to one pan of milk; as soon as it thickens, 
remove from the fire, drop a spoonful into a cup, 
set one of the shell shapes in the centre, and fill 
up around the sides and over the top, so as to 
completely cover it; proceed in the same way 
until the needed quantity is made. With the 
white blanc-mange use yellow and brown cen- 
tres, with the yellow, white and brown centres, 
and with the pink, white and yellow centres. 

The ice-cream was served last, and with it the 
grapes which had made the pretty centre-piece 
for the table. Nuts, raisins, and oranges were 
purposely left out. There was a good supply of 
lemonade served in small tumblers with a slice of 
lemon in each, 

The table was made bright and gay with banks 
of flowers, and a button-hole bouquet was placed 
at the plate of each little guest. 





THE MODERN TROUBADOURS. 


PMHE old troubadours have passed away. The 

Provencal has taken his place among the 
recollections of the past. He has yielded to the 
terrible influence of time, that wears away or 
withers all things, stones as well as flowers, the 
most sumptuous monuments and most beautiful 
languages ; and the harmonious poetry of Jasmin, 
the last of the old troubadours, re-echoes but 
faintly now through the world, like the last notes 
of a lyre touched by a dying hand. 

It is asserted that Italy has been indebted to 
these old troubadours. of Provence for the inspi- 
ration of all that she possesses of poetry and mu- 
sic. Questionable as may be the legend which 
bestows this glory upon Vidal and Arnoldo, it is 
undeniable that since that period Italy has fur- 
nished more than her quota of musical adventur- 
ers to the world. The Italian emigration to this 
country, at all events, has supplied us with the 
aggregate of our musical population, from the 
prima donna who enchants broadcloth and bro- 
cade with the chef-d’wuvres of the opera, to the 
inspired performers of the street organ, who with 
the same strains work equal enchantment among 
the dwellers in the back streets of our city. Fre- 
quent as have been the failures to establish the 
aristocratic opera as a permanent institution in 
New York, the democratic, or opera of itinerancy, 
has enjoyed many long seasons of prosperity. In- 
deed, the well-established position of some of its 
members at the present time might well have 
caused the envy of numerous unsuccessful and 
luckless competitors at the Academy. It is true 
this ultra-democratic phase of music can not boast 
of its delightful prime donne or its profound bassi 
profondi; it has no gilded temples, triumphs of 
architectural skill, devoted to its use. The range 
of its performances is necessarily limited; but 
its performers, if innocent of cultivation, are in- 
nocent of the peccadilloes which sometimes ac- 
company it. Their opera-house, the broad earth, 
with its broad dome of sky, is of somewhat more 
ancient date than the Academy; and though, as 
we have said, the range of their performances is 
limited, yet can they wander from city to city, 
from continent to continent, always certain of 
obtaining a livelihood by their occupation, which 
is far more than many a musician, some even 
gifted, can win, we sorrow to know, in this city. 
The opera of itineracy is not without some ad- 
vantages. 

Believing that some information relative to 
these musical vagabonds would prove acceptable 
to that “half of the world which knows not how 
the other half lives,” we have gone amongst them 
taking notes. Reviews and criticisms on what is 
conventionally termed the “ opera” have formed 
a leading feature in the press, but the existence 
of our modern troubadours has been utterly pass- 
ed over. Why should not the proprietor of a 
hand-organ, with its animal appendage, find his 
way into print as well as his more aristocratic 
compeer ? 

The number of persons supporting themselves 
in New York by the vagabondizing profession of 
organ-grinding is very large, and has been vari- 
ously estimated to us by persons engaged in it. 
Some years ago their head-quarters were around 
Baxter Street, but, like the rest of the world, 
they have moved up, and reside principally round 
South Fifth Avenue. One, an Italian “Io sono 
di Parma,” living there, thought there were not 
fewer than ten thousand at this time. They are 
generally of a roving disposition, remaining but a 
short time in the same place. Thus their num- 
ber varies according to seasons and circumstances. 
In the summer months they forsake the unhealthy 
climate of the Southern cities to return to their 
temporary homes in the North, which they again 
desert at the first chill breath of returning win- 





ter. Essentially migratory in their habits of life, 
they present a feature of America corresponding 
with that of the gypsies of Europe. And in 
many particulars is this similarity to the Rom- 
many tribes perpetuated. There is the same feel- 
ing of brotherhood which unites them into a dis- 
tinct society, the same respect for the traditions 
which inculcate honesty among themselves, al- 
though they will, nearly all, not hesitate to steal 
from an “ outsider.” 

As an instance of this, an Italian, keeping now 
a well-to-do Italian grocery on South Fifth Ave- 
nue, was formerly the proprietor of some fifty 
organs, which he hired out to such of the trouba- 
dours as were unable to purchase an instrument. 
Sometimes he engaged them to play for him, 
paying them, some twenty-five, some fifty cents a 
day, in return for which the poor street wanderer 
travelled round all day, and at night brought 
home to his master the money he received, and 
though this often amounted to ten times what he 
obtained for his day’s work, such was his loyalty, 
such the strength of this one virtue, that not a 
cent was concealed or kept from his employer. 
And indeed an artiste, as they style themselves, 
who would act contrary to this, would at once lose 
caste, and be deemed unworthy of his “ glorious 
art.” This system of proprietorship is carried 
on with great profit. Indeed, many have ac- 
quired fortune. by it, and retired to enjoy that 
dolce far niente so dear to the Italian. This 
grocer, whom we found-sipping his brandy and 
sugar in one of the rough cafés round lower Fifth 
Avenue, and who was a fair specimen of the 
lazzaroni of that locality, was very communica- 
tive, and full of interesting information. ‘“ When 
I came here, some forty years ago,” he said (he 
is now about sixty), “our profession was not 
much. Though young then, I had money énough 
to buy a better instrument than most of ‘the 
others, and drove it round on a cart, which at- 
tracted attention, and in about two years I saved 
enough to become a proprietor. We Italians 
were then very few, and we were being beaten 
in the trade by the Germans. So we joined to- 
gether and employed a man to correspond for 
us with our friends at home, showing them the 
advantages of emigrating. Many hundreds an- 
swered our inviting call, and we thus routed the 
Germans, We carry on the correspondence sys- 
tem still.” 

The rooms inhabited by these people are gen- 
erally well furnished, and most of them are char- 
acterized by a degree of cleanliness which is some- 
what surprising when we take into consideration 
that each apartment must accommodate, on an 
average, half a dozen persons, not including the 
monkey, where there is one. One of the strangest 
features of a visit to this Italian quarter is to find 
the people, as in many of the Irish villages, en- 
tirely ignorant of the English language. Exist- 
ing in a democratic country, in the heart of our 
populous city, they know nothing of our social or 
political condition, and, unthought of by any por- 
tion of the community save when some murder 
of revenge startles attention for a day, maintain 
and perpetuate many of the customs of their 
native land. 

This modern troubadour is, however, like the 
old one, a social animal. He does not differ from 
those of the great human family around him in 
this respect. Ifa bachelor, he hires a sleeping- 
place; if married, he keeps house, alone or in 
conjunction with another. And it is half amus- 
ing, half touching, when he comes home at night, 
to note by the appearance of the monkey, if he 
carries one, what has been the fortune of the day. 
If the poor little fellow exhibits his usual amount 
of gay activity, and receives with grim pleasure 
the caresses of his master, you may be sure the 
day was a good one; but if, on the contrary, the 
monkey seems sad and sober, receiving with a 
downcast air the nowise diminished caresses of 
his master, you may be equally sure the day has 
been a bad one, and it will require a prosperous 
morrow to make him lively and happy again. In- 
deed, it is pleasant to see the kind relations 
that exist between.the master and the poor de- 
spised creature that makes the companion of his 
wanderings. Generally speaking, the Savoyard 
has a kind heart, and with all his vices possesses 
gentle traits often too little known among higher 
civilizations. 

The amusements of such a class of people are 
of course few, yet they enjoy life after their own 
fashion perhaps as much as we do. Their homes 
are bright and cheerful. Then they have in 
summer their picnic parties, and in winter one 
grand annual ball. The ball is the thing! Par- 
ties are common events of every-day occurrence, 
but the ball comes but once a year, and then it 
brings such cheer! What an excitement it wakes 
in the veins of South Fifth Avenue! What a 
polishing of old finery and old polite phrases ! 
What a system of ingenious financiering to get 
up the money and the et-ceteras! Then when 
the longed-for evening comes, not an organ-grind- 
er is to be seen in New York. He who has not 
a ticket hides, like the fashionable Londoner in 
September. If you should happen to obtain a tick- 
et for one of these gay gatherings, which it requires 
a Machiavelian diplomacy to effect, you will find 
the laws of etiquette as strictly observed as at the 
most fashionable entertainment, for these exclusive 
vagabonds are great admirers of fine manners and 
respecters of the prestige of high rank. Then, 
too, there are those among them who claim no- 
bility of descent, as at the balls of the Clan-na- 
Gael, and such persons are looked up to with a 
species of reverence, and treated with a defer- 
ential respect. The entrance of the scions of this 
patrician class into the ball-room creates a great 
sensation, especially among the fair sex, who re- 
gard these aristocratic troubadours with special 
favor. And as the soft music of the flutina 
breathes a spell of enchantment through the dingy 
hall, one forgets the squalid surroundings, and 
wonders what may not be the destiny of these 
people. 











—————$$——$ 


Our thought found answer in the observations 
of a kind old Italian, somewhat more cultivated 
than his fellows, who was standing near in the 
Italian grocery. 

“What can be expected, signore,” said he, 
“from these poor people, circumstanced as they 
are? Brought up in ignorance and _ idleness, 
they become weak, enervated, and morally de- 
graded. Even if they had the moral strength to 
leave this vagabond occupation, they would be 
unable to earn a livelihood by hard work. This 
climate does not agree with the Italian nature, 
and though they come here in greater numbers 
each year, they do not increase among themselves 
The children are sickly and weak, and rarely live 
long. After all, signore, we deserve some kind 
thoughts. Our vocation is not wholly useless 
We popularize in a humble way the music of 
the great masters of our country. We give the 
gems of Norma, Jl Barbiere, or Rigoletto. May 
we not thus exert some refining influence on the 
uneducated classes in return for the coppers they 
give for our support ?” 

We had seen this old troubadour himself often 
performing round the east-side streets, playing 
and singing with his wife and daughter. Do not 
think that their performance was a mere mechan- 
ical one, for he loved music as he loved his native 
land. And while the instrument gave utterance 
to the melodious “ A teco, cara,” or some other 
sweet remembrance of Bellini or Rossini, his ex- 
pressive Italian face often told that his thoughts 
were far away in his own land. 

“Do you like this country ?” we said to him. 

“ Ah, yes,” he answered, with fervor; “I like 
it much; it is a fine place.” But in a softened 
accent, and a tear in his eye, he added, “ There is 
but one Italy—one.” 

While these modern troubadours largely in 
creased for some years after 1850, they have 
been, within the last two or three years espe 
cially, considerably declining in numbers. The 
police ordinance—in this instance severely en 
forced—which limits their playing to hours from 9 
A.M. to 9 P.m., has considerably diminished the 
profits of their profession, evening being their 
richest harvest-time. And their playful and con 
stant companion of old, the monkey, being for- 
bidden to indulge in climbing houses, entering 
windows, and other old familiar practices, is now 
rarely seen on his accustomed organ seat. The 
law against the padrone traffic, too, has had a 
thinning influence; so that in a few years our 
modern troubadours may go the way of their an 
cient predecessors, and be merely a poetic recol- 
lection in New York. 
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CHAPTER XLL 


JEANNETTE CONFESSES. 

JEANNETTE’S attendance upon little Willie since 
her illness had been almost incessant. She was 
not one of those domestics who grudge their ex- 
tra service in time of troublé; and, on the other 
hand, Sophy was not one of those mistresses who 
treat their servants as though they were machines. 
Though hardly ever leaving her own threshold, she 
insisted that should take a certain 
amount of open-air exercise every day, and that 
this should take as much as possible the form of 
relaxation. When a note from Henny, 
shortly after Stevie’s visit, inviting Jeannette to 


Jeannette 


came 


take tea with her maid that afternoon, Sophy was 
very glad of the opportunity of giving her the 
treat. She would be left alone with little Willie 
for an hour or so, which was a 
tion to her than ever. it may seem, 
she had, in a fashion, communicated to the child 
the terrible news she had rece ived from Henny. 
To make her really understand what had happen- 
ed with respect to the Canon was, of course, im- 


ater satisfae- 





Strange 


possible, but she had impressed her with the fact 
that a grievous wrong had been committed against 
this best of friends and benefactors, and that if 
it should ever lie in her power to make amends 
for it, her first duty, in the eyes of God and man, 
would be todo so, It wasa foolish thing enough 
to tell a child, but then poor Sophy was not wise 
Moreover, she had | to whom she 
could pour out her passionate sorrow and re 
morse for what had happened save this little con 
fidante, who saw her mother’s tears not as 
er child might have done, with mere wonder and 





no one € 


oth- 





awe, but with the keenest desire to stanch them, 
and with intense interest in their cause. Though 
she had spoken of her father to Stevie, she had 
never spoken of him to her mother; it was a 
topic that neither of them discussed, but upon 
which they were tacitly agreed. Sophy did not 
even tell the child who was the actual wrong-doer 
in the Canon’s case; and from what seemed hap 
py instinct, but which in reality was reticence 
born of premature sagacity, little Willie forbore 
for once to question her upon the point. 

While this loving couple were exchanging their 
confidences that afternoon, they little 
how deeply they were ocx 


qosssed 





upving the thoug 
a certain friend of theirs, who, if he had made no 
sign of late of the interest he had in them, had 
by no means forgotten them. He had his own 
affairs and the affairs of many clients to think 
about, for he was a very 


ising young solicitor ; 
but ever and anon, when tidings reached him of 
Mr. John Adair’s “ goings on” (which they indi- 
rectly did) in the City and elsewhere, he was wont 
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“HE STEPPED LIGHTLY TO THE FOOT OF THE BED AND GAZED EARNESTLY AT THE LITTLE OCCUPANT.” 


to swear softly to himself, and make remarks of 
the following deseription: “You have stolen my 
client’s money, you scoundrel, in spite of my teeth 
—and lost it. You are stealing other people’s 
money (but that’s their lookout), and losing that. 
As you get deeper and deeper into the mire, you 
take it out of that unfortunate little wife of yours 
for every failure of your thievish plans ; the more 
desperate are your circumstances, the more mis- 
erable you are resolved, it seems, that she shall 
be. Even the innocent child whom you have 
made a thief by proxy has suffered from your 
meanness, and—well, some day or another vou 
shall pay for all this, as sure as my name is Fred- 
eric Irton.” 

Irton’s character was not Quixotic (or he could 
never have been “rising” in his profession), but 
he was swayed, as most men are, despite much 
twaddle talked to the contrary, by other motives 
besides self-interest, Though he had loyally de- 
fended the action of “the Court” against the 
Canon, he had felt that his client’s case was a hard 
one, and his very respect for his own calling made 
him exceedingly resent its powers having been 
made use of to enforce a wrong. His wife, who 
had great influence over him, had communicated 
to him her own impressions of the tyranny that 
prevailed in Albany Street. Despite his calling, 
he had not so much patience with cruelty and 
meanness as lawyers generally exhibit (not be- 
cause they are deficient in feeling, but because 
they think it shows a logical mind). If he had 
ever been called to the Bench he would have 
taken what is called, I am given to understand, 
in legal circles, “ the d——d shame” view of mat- 
ters brought before him, and been a terror less 
to law-breakers than to villains. Nor was a se- 
cret motive wanting for his hostility to Mr. John 
Adair: he had secretly never forgiven him the 
lie which (as he was still convinced) he had told 
him on the very first day he had the honor of 
making his acquaintance. 

Henny hadnot hesitated tosummon her husband 
home by telegraph that afternoon; he had come, 
as it was understood, to “ five-o’clock tea” in the 
most ordinary and natural fashion, nor was there 
anything to excite comment in Jeannette’s being 
sent for up to the drawing-room to give an ac- 
count of how the little invalid was progressing in 
Albany Street. 

First, however, Stevie had told his story, which 
Uncle Fred transferred to his note-book word by 
word as being matter of grave importance indeed, 
which might be wanted afterward; but this wit- 
ness, upon Jeannette’s appearance, was directed 
to withdraw, while Henny remained in court to 
watch proceedings. The waiting-maid at first 
was very far from communicative; she had had 
some hours for reflection since the events of the 
morning, and her views were not what they had 
been when Stevie had left her. That Adair had 
altered the child’s medicine, and with, of course, 
some evil intent, she was well convinced; but she 





felt sure, being forewarned, that this could never 
occur again; while to make a further scandal of 
the matter would be to entail she knew not what 
upon her unfortunate mistress. Moreover, should 
her master ever discover that she was hostile to 
him, he would turn her out-of-doors upon the in- 
stant, when her mistress and the child would be 
left without that protection which she alone knew 
to be so necessary to them. Like most persons 
with a turn for intrigue, she had too great confi- 
dence in her own resources. 

Irton saw at once that she had repented of her 
offer to make a clean breast of it to him, and 
shaped his course accordingly. 

“ What Stevie has stated to me is a matter so 
very serious, Jeannette,” he said, gravely, “ that 
it must be gone into, whether we will or no. An 
attempt to murder can not be hushed up, out of 
regard to the feelings of anybody, remember.” 

“ But why should it be murder, sir?” she ar- 
gued. “For all we know, the doctor wiay have 
altered his opinion, and Mr. Adair have done 
what he did by his advice. Besides, what good 
could master get by killing the poor little dar- 
ling ?—his own flesh and blood, too.” 

“When murder is done, Jeannette,” returned 
the lawyer, coldly, “it is not only the murderer 
who puts his neck in the loop, but the accessory 
who is in collusion with him. No one who knows 
you could suspect you of doing little Willie any 
harm; but you will not be known to the judge 
and jury who will try this case. I warn you that 
if you are concealing anything that may throw 
light on this matter, you are playing a very dan- 
gerous as well as foolish game.” 

“Tam concealing nothing, sir,” said Jeannette, 
obstinately ; and then, with that superfluity of 
assertion so characteristic of her class, added, “I 
never did.” 

“What, not when you concealed from your 
mistress that another physician had seen little 
Willie besides Dr. Bagge ?” 

“Tf you know so much about it, there was two 
on ’em,” muttered Jeannette, grudgingly, but with 
a sob in her voice. It was not so much alarm 
upon her own account that had thus caused her to 
break down in her resolution to keep silence, but 
perplexity and distress of mind. 

“Then why did you, in collusion with your 
master, keep this visit secret from your mistress 
and Dr, Newton ?” 

“Because I dursn’t speak of it,” cried the 
wretched Jeannette. “‘ Master told me if I ever 
breathed one word of it, out of the house I should 
go. How do you think my poor mistress and 
Willie would get on without me! What sort of 
husband and father do you take Mr. Adair to be 
that I should let him work his wicked will upon 
them? You may call it collusion; you may just 
as well accuse dear little Willie herself of such a 
thing, whom I begged to be silent about this very 
matter for her mother’s sake ; and she did so, be- 
cause, child as she is, she has a deal more sense 





in her than some people as are grown up. And 
after all, what did it matter about more doctors 
coming? They were kind, honest gentlemen, 
and, as I should judge by their manner, none too 
fond of master.” 

“Just so,” said Irton; “you were quite right 
in supposing there was no harm in them. Still, 
I must know who they were.” 

“T know nothing about them except that one 
ealled the other Woodruffe; and if ever master 
comes to hear that I told you even so much as 
that, whatever happens afterward will be at your 
door, not mine, sir.” 

“He shall never know, Jeannette, be assured 
of that. If you will only confide in me, we shali 
be able to spoil all his schemes, and make him 
harmless. But we can not fight against him in 
the dark.” 

“T know no more, sir, than what I have told 
you; only remember that in dealing with him 
you have to do with the wickedest and most 
heartless man that ever drew breath, and one 
that is as cunning as the devil.” 

“You have described the gentleman to a hair,” 
said Irton, dryly. ‘“ What on earth,” he added, 
turning to his wife, “could have ever induced 
Sophy to marry him!” 

Henny held up her hands, and shook her head. 
Though she was so fond of Sophy, the girl had 
always been an enigma to her, and the objects 
of her affection a matter of amazement. Badly 
as Adair had turned out, he had not, in his bach- 
elor state, been more objectionable to Henny than 
Mr. Perry had been. 

“She married him because she couldn’t help 
it, Mr. Irton,” said Jeannette, warmly. “ Heaven 
forgive me for the hand I had in it, but I doubt 
if could have stopped it anyhow. She did it to 
prevent an exposure,” 

Mr. Frederic Irton emitted a low whistle—a 
whistle full of feeling as well as significance, but 
still a whistle. 

“You are wrong, Fred,” said Henny, firmly. 
“T am quite sure Sophy never misconducted her- 
self as you suppose. She may have been weak, 
but never wicked.” 

“That's just it, ma’am,” said Jeannette, ap- 
provingly. ‘My mistress was very foolish, and 
bitterly indeed she has paid for her folly; but 
she never went wrong. She had a secret, which 
Mr. Adair possessed himself of, and, rather than 
it should be known to her friends, she married 
him.” 

“And what was the secret?” inquired man 
and wife together. 

“She had been married before to Mr. Herbert 
Perry.” 

“What! Sophy a widow!” exclaimed Henny, 
in shocked amazement. 

Irton expressed no astonishment; it was be- 
neath the dignity of his profession; but he mur- 
mured, “What a deuced clever girl!” between 
his teeth, 





“But are you quite certain of this, Jeannette ?” 
inquired Henny. 

“T saw them married myself in St. Anne’s 
Church in the City; it was against my will from 
first to last. I had nothing to do with it except 
holding my tongue. I wish,” she added, with 
a sigh, “I could say as much of her second ven- 
ture.” 

There was a long silence. Henny was recall- 
ing the words Sophy had uttered during her last 
visit, the reproaches she had heaped upon her- 
self, the acknowledgment she had so passionate- 
ly made that her sorrows were deserved, and only 
her righteous punishment. “It was no wonder,” 
she felt, and yet she pitied her; from her soul 
she pitied her. Irton’s thoughts flowed in quite 
another channel. Was it possible that little 
Willie was not Adair’s child, after all ?—a cir. 
cumstance which, though it could excuse nothing, 
might explain much. . 

“When did the*second marriage take place ? 
How soon after she was a widow ?” he inquired. 

“ About six months, sir. It was not my poor 
mistress’s fault that it was so soon: the Canon 
hurried it, I think, poor man, little knowing what 
he was about; and of course,’ she added, her 
hatred of her master stinging her into unac- 
customed satire, “Mr. Adair was very anxious to 
make sure of her money.” 

Here the clock on the mantel-piece struck six. 

“T must be going,” said Jeannette, rising. “If 
my master comes back and finds me away from 
home—and especially here—he will suspect some- 
thing.” 

“Quite right,” said Irton, approvingly: ‘ we 
must contrive to see you again when necessary, 
but in the mean time we can not be too cautious. 
One moment—how do you know that Mr, Adair 
knew your mistress was a widow? Did he ever 
say so in your hearing ?” 

“No, but it was very well understood between 
them.” 

“Still, you have no evidence that he knew it ?” 

“ He knew it,” said Jeannette, after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘ because he read a letter of Mr. Perry’s 
which spoke of his marriage, and he inclosed it 
with a letter of his own to my mistress.” 

“Ts that letter—Adair’s letter—in existence ?” 

“T think it is.” 

“T will give fifty pounds for a sight of it.” 

“T don’t want your money, sir,” said Jeannette, 
doggedly; “I have had enough of doing under- 
hand things for money.” 

“ But this is work for a good end—work that 
may possibly be the means of rescuing your mis- 
tress from her slavery, as well as causing your 
master to get his deserts.” 

“That would be a sight for sore eyes indeed,” 
answered Jeannette, earnestly, mopping her own 
with her handkerchief, as she rose from her chair. 
“You shall have that letter, sir, if I have to break 
open missus’s desk to get at it.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.]} 
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PETS OF THE HOUSE—A THANKSGIVING FEAST.—Drawn sy Percy Tarrant. 
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PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. ENpEMANN’S prole ssional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perret, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.]} 





THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK-BOOK 
Mailed free on application to ~ Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. 1.—{Adv. 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tue Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—{ Adv.) 
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Tur Genuine Cheneys Silks, 80 famed for never 
wearing out, at retail by Samus. H. Trery, 18 East 
14th St., N. A Send for circular.—[Adv.} 





For the Cure of a Cough or Sore Throat, “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy.—[ Adv 





C. C, Suaynz, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address.-{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 


8-cent stamp, by 
'TLEY, 














CHAS, E. BEN 


854 _Broadway, N. ¥., or 314 Fulton St., Brechin. 





KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore » Staeat, Baltimore. 
or’ 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New ¥ 

















is the Ma- 
os gic Seale being 
50> one-math its actual 
size By it any lady can 
cut all styles of Indies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
a child can learn from the book alone. Ilins- 
trated Circulars FREE’ Please mention this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Rovo & Havoxx, Quincy. Lil 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Situ Avunve, New Yorx, 







ae 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.e By ALL DEALERS Toroucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(1878. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. — Send Bc. for Catalogue. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BAS RS—Mare- 
chal Niel and Jacque even hoon og tog a aaa ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, flums, G irapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pairin stamps. Mention this paper 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St, N. ¥. 


Dandruff and al! ecalp diseases vanish before Dr. 
Benson's Skin Cure. Take no imitations. 
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CO.GUNTHERS SOND. 


Seal-Skin Sacques aud Cloaks : 
For-lined Garments : 
Far Trimmings, Mnffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES, 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


























**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 


HARPER 's BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 50. 








DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 





Mrs. C. THOMPSON'S 


d Tuompson’s Parent Wave.) 


(Also of the celeb 








to the 


CUTICURA 
Ww? REMEDIES.” | 


ad ‘Demhneatel of = Boo 
ton lady. 





o™€ 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Serofala, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curmocra Remepies. 
Curiovra Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, oad thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cotiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby’ Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curiovra Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Droge anp Cuemtioat Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


MICROSCOPES! © 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. | 


QUEEN & CO pnifabetpria | 





s 

-ys* 
Inerinoe™ 

PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Prices, $6 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 
give your address plainiy, inelading C ounty and State. 

Also. the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of SWITCHES, from $5 to $50. GRAY 
HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

t#” Beware of parties endeavoring to 
sell you Waves representing them to be 
the Thompson Wave, as I do not allow 
any other Dealer to sell my goods. 

Goods sent C.O.D. subject to examination on pay- 
ment of Express charges. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific, the only unfailing 
remeciv, removes radically and permanently all annoy- 
ing disfigurements. from the Lips, Cheek, Chin, 
Arms, &¢., without injuring the Skin. Price $5. La- 
dies, address Mme. JULIAN, 48 Eust 20th 8t., N. Y. 








APPLIQUE PATTE RNS : 
AND STAMPED GOODS. 
T. B. VERKRUZEN, 4 Walker Street, New York. 





2 TWO-CENT 
STAMPS 


WILL MAIL SET CHROMO CARDS. 
A.G, Bassett, Box 140, Rochester, N.Y. 
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he ELVE FE = 
Yard is You Get This 
aaa BRAND. 
TRADE-MARK No Other. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Walking dress for lady made of 
»lain and embossed Arcadia Velveteen, 
meet and brown andécru. Theskirt 
is made of the plain,trimmed with four 
narrow plaitings; pointed tabs of the 
embossed velveteen fall down upon the 
skirt at regular intervals; a bonffant 
drapery of the plain goods in the back. 
Deep jacket bodice, with vest, collar, 
and cuffs of the embossed material. 


GODEY’S 
LADY’S BOOK 
BAYS: 


“The ARroapia 
Veiverren. It 
.*.* * gom 
sought after for 
jackets and 
trimmed suits 
for children’s 
costumes and 
ladies’ dinner 
dresses. Its cost 
is also an element 
in its success, as 
it can be pur- 
chased at the 
same price as or- 
dinary brands.” 


DINNER DRESSES. 


For dinner, party, New-Year calls, 
or social reception, there are no goods j 





semente x costume as the ARCADIA © 
VELV 













FOR CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 


THERE IS NOTHING IN THE 
MARKET THAT CAN COM- 
PARE WITH THE 


ARCADIA. 


THE 


BAZAR 


SAYS: 


“The ARcapia 
Vewverern i8 
an improvement 
upon ordinary 
velveteen that is 
sure to be thor- 
oughly appreci- 
ated, not only 
during the com- 
ing winter, but 
for many sea- 
sons.” 





The advantages of this Velveteen 
== are: First, the color, which is positive 
== and lustrous ; the appearance hand- 
¥ some and not easily distinguished from 
E velvet; it is finer in texture, and takes 
the needle more roth and, finally, it 
will outwear an er material ‘of 
equal finish and 


oc at retall by all first-class deaeueil stores, and to the wholesale see only by 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, Agents in U.S.,165 Church St., New York. 
THE ARCADIA WOVEN BROCHE IS THE MOST DRESSY AND ELEGANT GOODS OF ITS 
KIND IN THE MAREET. 





L. PRANG & ws 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 
PRANG'S 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
PRANG'S 
NEW-YEAR CARDS. 


PRANG'S 


NEW-YEAR CALLING CARDS. 





CHRISTMAS SATIN PRINTS. 


For Sate sy Au DEALErRs. 


- GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and wutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of ‘the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and 1b.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





ABSOLUTELY 


‘eet WILSON’S 


LIGHTHING SEWER 


stitches a minute. 


Gone’ tor Ti Hiimetrated Catate: ene and © pbeshar 
Agents its Wa THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHIN E Co., Chicago or New York. 


Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework, Our a are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 8c. for catalogue. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-pago il. 
Instrated journal of all Art eke Brass Hammering, 
Painting, Embroidery, Carving. Modelling. For 134, 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTL- 
LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working de 
suppleme ntg& Questions } ene answered in the 

nd suggestions given without cha’ Establishec 
The only art id = giving colored = “B. 
year; 8 hree months subscriptions recel Send 
Se. in pa 3 for semuple copy and catalogue of illustraved 
special handbooks on al! branch -« of Art Work 
this paper. WM. WHITLOC 


K, 140 Nassau gtr WY. Y. 
CORSET Pe 2 are adjustable over 
ips by strap and 
buckle, end can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPtex is on every corset. The great oy of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
sha!l prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 


ee infringements to the full extent of the 
law. For sale bys all dealers in Corsets. 


Beautiful and Useful Holiday Present. 


OUR NEW NAPKIN-RING. 


aero design, good material and finish, nicely 
nick lated. To introduce it we will send One 
Mousa by mail to any address in the United States, 
on receipt of Ome Dollar. Address 
THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 
_Bridgeport, C Conn. 











“ees 





Manufactured only be A 
+ ea gpen M’P’e Co. 

these corsets have co 
quered all competitors. 








SILKS 


AMER 
5 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
Pr. 0. Box 1654, New York, 
SHOPPING IN BALTIMORE. 
Mra. Smedes and Mrs. Thurmond, 98 Jolin St., make 
purchases of every description for ladies and gentle- 
men. Samples | free. Re ference, Bishop Green, Miss 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of ay description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mrs. VIRGINIA C 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


in $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all orlors. 
{CAN PURCHASING CO, P. 0. Box 3648, N 





Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, - 2 
alike, name on, 10c. L. Jones & Co. , Nassau, N.Y 











Pont SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. oe Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorzus, 5 Passage Saulnier, 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
HOLIDAYS. 


THE SWIFTNESS OF TIME HAS AGAIN 
BROUGHT THE HOLIDAYS CLOSE TO HAND, 
AND SOON THE JOYOUS SHOUTS OF MERRY 
CHRISTMAS WILL BE HEARD WITH AS MUCH 
FERVENCY AS THEY WERE IN CENTURIES 
PAST. IN ANTICIPATION OF THE FESTIVI- 
TIES TO BE ENJOYED, WE HAVE DEVOTED A 
LARGE SPACE IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT TO 
THE DISPLAY OF 


Holiday Goods. 


PRESENTS ADAPTED TO ALL AGES. 
THE ASSORTMENT OF 


DOLLS, TOYS, AND GAMES, 


NO DOUBT, IS THE LARGEST TO BE FOUND 
IN THIS CITY, BEING COLLECTED FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

EVERY KIND OF TOY: HOBBY-HORSES, 
SLEIGHS, WAGONS, GAMES, WORK - BOXES, 
WRITING-DESKS, DRUMS, TOY TRUNKS, DRESS- 
ING-CASES, AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER TOYs, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 

BOOKS OF EVERY KNOWN AUTHOR. 

SEAL-SKIN SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 

MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 

BISQUE FIGURES, STATUARY, CLOCKS, &c. 

IN FACT, THE ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT IS 
FILLED WITH ARTICLES JUST SUITED FOR 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


OF OUR MAGAZINE, NOW READY. IT IS LARGE- 
LY DEVOTED TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


WELL ATTENDED TO. 





N. B. — HOLIDAY GOODS PURCHASED NOW 
CAN BE STORED WITH US UNTIL NEEDED, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311,3114, to 321 Grand Street; 
58, 60,TO 70 ALLEN STREET; 
59 TO 63 ORCHARD STREET. 


HILL BROTHERS, 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—Or— 


LLINERY GOODS 


625 Broadway, 


Between Houston & Bleecker Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Hi1.’s Mitirnrr’s Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 
For Kenxsingron Emsroirry, Ourtine Work, 
Bratpine, Ero. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 
Each Outfit contains 13 Srampina Parrerns, De- 


, 








| 


| markets for the fall season of 1883 in FRENCH PATTERN HATS and BON.- | 


signs of Roses, Rose- Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath | 


of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, 
ete. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
etc., etc. Full instructions for Stamping and Work- 
ing. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, and In- 
structions for INDELIBLE Stamping. 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrra 
Srampine Parreuns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster af 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 
15c.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 15c.; Pond- 
Lilies, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c.; Sprig of Sumach, 5c. Srerotar Orrgr: 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


At 95c. 


WE OFFER 140 pieces BLACK SILK OTTO- 
MEANS, 214% inches wide, all pure silk, regularly 
sold at $1.50. 


At 69¢c. 


We offer 175 pieces LU PIN°S CELEBRATED 
BLACK CASHMERES, 46-inch, all wool, pure 
French dye; regularly sold at 90c. 

The high reputation of our Silks and Dress 
Goods departments, for nearly halfa century, 
is a guarantee that our patrons at a distance will be 
well and faithfully served. 


Le Boutillierjor asa 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 
OF EVERY 


WINTER CLOAK DESCRIPTION. 

London dyed Alaska Seal Sacques and Dol- 
mans, Fur and Quilted Lined Garments, 
Braided Jerseys and Newmarkets, The largest 
house in the United States especially devoted to 





the outfitting of Ladies, Misses and Children. Send | 


six cents for Fashion Catalogue, containing ele- 
gant Fashion Plates and Prices of all articles 
of Ladies’ and Children's Clothing. from Millinery 
to Hosiery. Also, Black Silks, Satins, Bro- 
cades, and Mourning Goods. J.N. COLLINS, 
32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 

For 50 cents (in stamps), 26 finest Christmas Cards, 
Better assortment, $1. A very choice selection for $3. 
Notwoalike FRINGED CARDS at 10, 15, 25, 35, 
50, 75 cents, and $1 each, which will be selected with 
care for different ages and tastes as specified. We 
have the finest stock in this country. 

F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, New York. 


EQUAL TO 


delicate coloring, com! 
decorating Odor Bottle 
25e., 50., and 
These ornamer 





an 





An elegant 


damaged. 
each. 
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Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 








With title, “ Vocal,” “ Instrumental,” or both. 
For sale by Stationers and Music Dealers. 
receipt of price by 





RUSSIAN 
CIRCULARS, 


made either of Seal Plush, 
Ottoman, or Sicilienne 
Silk, lined with Quilted 
Satin, and trimmed with 
Fur, or French Beaver, 
Melton Cloth, &c., are 
sold by us from $8.50 up. 
They are the most ser- 
viceable Wraps of the sea- 
son, with none of the ob- 
jectionable features of a 
circular, while still pre- 
serving its appearance, 
having a fly front, to 
button, aud adjustable 
sleeves. 

As the beauty of these 
Wraps consists in their 
perfect fit, we beg to re- 
mind our customers and 
the public that all our 
Winter Wraps are tailor- 
= made, warranted exqui- 
site shape, and are sold 
with our usual guarantee, 

Out-of-town orders promptly filled through mail- 
order department. 


GE KOCH & SOW, 
| 6th Avenue & 20th Street, N. Y. 
$7 


| “Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills are the remedy for neu- 
 ralgia.”—G, W. Overall, Attorney, Mobile, Ala. 
















AWEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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)(hK ORNAMENTS. 


PINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Very artistic, and 


yinations of rare beanty are easily made. Desirable for 
»s, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 
1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 

s are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 


rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 
PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 


No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 


THE GLOBE MUSIC FILE. 


Holiday or Birthday Present. A novel and handsome 


case bound in Fine Morocco, the back and side richly embossed in Gold. 
Contains au Alphabetical Index by which Musto is classified. 
heavy engraved and gold-plated clasp, allowing the case to be quickly 
opened or close 


Has a 
d. Protects Music from becoming lost, misplaced, or 
Pric 

Sent prepaid on 
THE GLOBE FILES CO., CINCINNATI, 








JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO. 


(Late JOHNSON BROS. & CO.), 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Are now prepared to show the very latest novelties of the French and American 


NETS, FRENCH and AMERICAN MILLINERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES and LACE GOODS, FANCY GOODS, &c., at Popular Prices. 


Samples and Information sent on Application. 
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FANCY 


Do Your own 
TNG PATTERNS for 





os te RT 


"LADIES ~ e 
NEEDLE-WORK. 


tamping for EMBROIDERY with our Sramp- 
ensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid-work, &c, Easily 


transferred to any fabric and can be used over a hundred times. Ten full- 


sized working Patterns 


es ce 
and 60 cent 0 W 
Address P N 





25 
0 





of Flowers, corners, borders, outline figures, initial 4 } 


, with Ten skeins of 2@ 

or Dealers, $5 to #20. R 

WORK”—100 pages, 13 8 
Gives diagrams and full § 


One Dollar. . = 
NS” contains 12 elegant Darned Net Pat- 2% 
aisies, Pansies, Ferns, déc.; 50 Corner and 0g 

ts, The two books for 50'cts. The 


Pi 


SCs, 


- $4.00 | 


Winter Hosiery and Underwear 
AT A SACRIFICE, 


We have made great reductions throughout our en- 
tire stock of Winter Hosiery and Underwear. Among 
the many bargains are: 

800 dozen Ladies’ Extra Heavy Cotton Hose, full 
regular make, French Toes, in all colors, at 29c. per 
pair; marked down from 50c, 

500 dozen Children’s Hose, same quality, all sizes 
} and colors, at 22c.; marked down from 43c. 

150 dozen Gents’ English Cotton Half Hose, in fancy 
stripes, &c., at 19c. per pair; reduced from 4c, 

Ladies’ Fine White Merino Vests and Drawers, T5c. ; 
reduced from $1.00. 


Ladies’ Extra Fine White Wool Vests and Drawers, 
$1.50; reduced from $1.90. 


Gents’ Heavy White Wool Shirts and Drawers, $1.00 ; 
reduced from $1.25. 

Gents’ Extra Heavy Medicated Shirts and Drawers, 
$1.50; reduced from $2.00 

Cores assortinents of Ladies’, Gents’, and Chil- 
dren's Underwear, in Cartwright & Warner, Star, Nor- 
folk, and New Brunswick, and other standard makes, 
at reduced prices. Silk Hose and Half Hose of Brettel’s 
celebrated make. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free upon application. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 
BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
| VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 


eftoens) 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ Outfitting Dept. 


Newmarket and Long Chesterfield Coats for 
Misses. Paris Novelties and their own manu- 
facture in Misses’ Suits and Sacques. Infants’, 
Misses,’ and Ladies’ Underwear in large variety. 
Ladies’ Double-Quilted Silk, Eider- Down Em- 
broidered, and Plain Japanese Silk Wrappers 
Blanket Night and Bath Robes. Bridal 
Infants’ Trousseaux to order. 


and 


+ 
Wroadevay Cc K | oth st. 


c 


$5 | $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 { Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
ONE-CENT) HANDSOME NEW SET or CARDS. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
fa week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


$66 free. Address Il. Hanser? & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


| Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINGE,.....ccccccccscce =r 
ER re. PUA oo co cackesccwacovecnes 4 00 
Ee re EE bk nde ddan dec cdaecd dcnbode 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
One Year (52 Numbers)..... 


’ HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LIBRARY, 


-.10 06 








Harper's Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 














The most 


66 ° 
Nonpareil” 


Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 





Velveteen. 


A 


Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
** Nonpareil Velveteen.” 
Of all fabrics of the kind, thi 
one is the nearest approach t¢ 
Lyons velvet ; it is produce: 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 
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THE FOLDING-BED. 


‘Now THIS IS GRAND! ] SHALL SLEEP LIKE A 
TOP.” 














BuT THE BURGLARS BROKE IN, AND HAVING 
BRACED BLINKS AND THE BED, THEY PROCEEDED 
TO BUSINESS, 














THE NEXT MORNING BLINKS IS DISCOVERED BY 
HIS HOUSEKEEPER IN RATHER AN UNCOMFORTABLE 
POSITION, 
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FACETIZ. 
In a flourishing village in Connecticut there 
used to be a boukseller and fancy-goods mer- 
chant who, in his anxiety to please his custom- 
ers, gained the reputation of saying and doing 
ridiculous things. 
* What is the price of this 2?” a customer asks. 
“ Twenty-five cents; but seeing it is you, I 
will let you have it for twenty-four.” 
*“* Have you a Webster's Dictionary ?” 
“ No,” said he, “ but I have a nice cottage Bible, 
which I think you would like.” 
a aon 
The following is a verse of a song that was 
opular in America during the reign of the first 
Napoleon, and is a bit of unwritten history : 


“T’ve already made Princes Louis and Jo 
Great officers—heroes in arms. 
Oh, Jerry, how could you descend then so low 2 
Has grandeur for you Jost its charms?” 


aes SOE Sa 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Brown. How do you 
find yourself to-day ?” 

“Thanks—quite well. But why call me 
Brown? My name's Green.” 

** Beg pardon, thousand times. But, you see, 
I'm color-blind.” 


“T have a son at Saratoga,” said a certain fe- 
male, who was putting on a good many airs at 
a summer hotel. 

** Yes,” said Miss Fannie, in an aside, know- 
ing in what capacity the son served at the Grand 
Union Hotel; “he's going through college— 
learning to labor and to wait.” 

—_———_—_ 

Although the new time was then more than a 
week old, there were very many persons in New 
York who did not have it on last Monday night, 
after the pickpockets had been at work in the 
crowds along the route of the great procession. 
These unfortunates were worse off than the man 





who was asked if he had ‘set his watch by the 
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time ball. 

“ Alas!” said he, sadly, “I tried to make it 
go by three balls at once, but at last I gave it 
up, and now all I've got is a year’s time in 
which to get it back again.” 


“Is THIS YOUR DOG, JOHN ?” 
“NO; HE BELONGS TO SQUIRE SMITH. 


THAN His OWNER.” 


*“* YES; THERE ARE DOGS OF THAT SORT, 
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“NO MORE FOLDING-BEDS FOR ME,” HE SIGHS, 
AS HE EXHIBITS THE ARTICLE FOR SALE IN FRONT 
OF HIS HOUSE. 


CHARLEY. “HELLO, FRED! WHAT MAKES YOU LOOK SO BLUE?” * 


FRED. “WHY, LOOK AT THIS INFERNAL STOCK THAT I BOUGHT AT 75, NOW DOWN TO 60!” 
CHARLEY. “THAT'S NOTHING. I'VE GOT SOMETHING THAT STOOD AT 88 WHEN I] BOUGHT IT 


LAST SUMMER. NOW IT’S DOWN TO 42.” 
FRED. “ WHAT IS THAT?” 


The name of the new Queen of Madagascar is 


CHARLEY, “ A THERMOMETER.” 


AND BETWEEN YOU AND ME HE’S A DEAL SMARTER 


I HAVE HAD SEVERAL MYSELF.” 


IN A QUANDARY, 
I'm half in love with her,'1 vow, 
For through this crowded city 
A whole day might a fellow go 
And meet no girl as pretty. 
Her eyes are limpid as the brook 
That down the hill-side dances, 
And long and dark the lashes are 
That veil her sunny glances. 
And when I look at her I think 
That I am hers most truly; 
But when I don’t the thought will come, 
“*She’s such a little foolic.” 


Now low I bow at beauty’s shrine, 
And it would give me pleasure 

To see it in a home of mine, 
And know I owned the treasure. 

Bat, ah! I fear a lovely mouth, 
Though sweet as ripest peaches, 

Would lose its charm, if doomed to make 
Forever silly speeches. 

And limpid soulless eyes would drive 
A man to thoughts unruly. 

Oli, why is she so pretty when 
She's such a little foolie? 


_—— 
AN EYE FOR BUSINESS. 

The hour for the funeral service approached. Tho 
clergyman was on hand early, and found another gen- 
tleman in the parlor, presumably the andertaker. 

“Nice arrangement,” said the latter, calling tho 
minister's attention to the coffin. 

** Yes,” 


“My own idea. I got it up myself. Nice arrange- 
ment (ahem!) Couldn't you mention it in your re- 
marks? Mr. Quake, of Jersey City ?” 

The minister declined to undertake any such cold- 
blooded advertising. 


A sign in the upper part of the city containa the fol- 
eg announcement: “‘ Day Boarders ‘Taken by the 
eek,” 
__>——_ 


OUT OF HER HEAD. 
** Where did you get the pattern ?” she said, 
“Oh, that I made up out of my head.” 
* And how do you tell the measures?” “Why, 
I always cut them out by my eye.” 
***Out of her head!’ and ‘by her eye!’ 
I couldn't do that if I should try, 
So a paper pattern.I’ll have to buy, 
For if I followed her plan,” she said, 
“Td very soon be out of my head,” 





said to mean Cloud-full-of-Water. ‘Long may 
she rain !” cries a Yankee editor, and “ All hail!” 
shouts another. 

* What has become of the movement to rid 
the streets of telegraph poles ?” a countryman 
py of astore-keeper in Union Square the oth- 
er day. 

“Well,” said the store-keeper, ‘that move- 
ment is like the little orphan boy I employ here 
to run errands. I have sent him down-town to 
get a dollar’s worth of postage stamps, a waste- 
paper basket, a railroud time-table, and some 
tenpenny nails, and he has taken my Skye ter- 
rier with him, although I warned him that the 
dog was too valuable to be trusted loose in the 
streets.” 

“Good gracious!” said the countryman ; 
“why is that boy anything like what 1 asked 
you about?” 

* Because neither of ’em's got any fa(r)ther,” 
said the waggish tradesman. 


REIS SEC 

The man who sells triangular sections of ma- 
chine-made pie to office boys and men of strait- 
ened means from a little booth in the neighbor- 
hood of the Post-office is something of a humor- 
ist. The other afternoon, when it was bitter 
cold, and he was stamping up and down before 
his wares to keep his blood from congealing, a 
hungry man laid down a half-dime, and taking 
up one of the bits of pie, bit into it. 

“ Why, look here,” said the customer, “ this 
pie is frozen solid.” 

* Well, well,” said the pieman, “I'll not charge 
you any the more for that.” 





———@——__— 
A DELMONICO CHOP. 

*“T want a Delmonico chop,” said a lady to 
whom marketing was a novelty. , 

“A Delmonico chop!” said the butcher, who 
was deplorably ignorant of the befrilfed little tid- 
bit; “ you will have to describe it to ine, madam.” 

“T describe it!” was the astonished exclama- 
tion. ‘Do you suppose that I make the cutting 
up of meat the business of my life?” and she - 
went off in high dudgeon to find a butcher who 
was familiar with the appearance of “‘a Delmon- 
ico chop.” 

The following answer was actually given by a 
pupil in one of our public schools, who was call- 
ed upon to tell what she. knew about*Rome. 
Hardly pausing for breath, she rattled off: 











* Rome—capital—of—Spain—sityated—on—the 
—Dan—u—be—noted —for—St. Petersburg— 
the—largest—in—the—world.” 

Another, on being asked the definition of min- 
erals, replied,‘‘ Minerals are for cooking scenery.” 


MR. JOHNSING (overhauli 
FELLER GOT IN HLRE WHEN I WAS AT NEWPORT DIS SUMMER AN’ TOOK DAT COAT TO GIT MARRIED 
IN AN’ HAD AN AWFUL FIGHT, ELSE SOMEBODY OPENED DE TRUNK OUT O° CURIOSITY AND LET IN 
DE MOFFS, SHUAH!” 


his winter wardrobe). “‘ WELL, 1 DECLAR! NOW EIDER DAT BROWN 








SUPPLEMENT. 


BOOKS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 

ly the holiday season 
LX approaches, and the 
shops are crowded with 
beautiful things of all de- 
scriptions — overcrowded 
one often thinks when 
trying to make a selec- 
tion—the difference be- 
tween the Christmas 
display of to-day and 
that of forty years 


ago is suggestive of 

















From “HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS,” sy W. HAMILTON 
GIBSON, iLLustRatev BY THE AUTHOR. 


the rapid advance of wealth and culture in 
this country, and those who have watched the 
progressive movement can not but ponder 
over it. 

Especially is this advance noticeable in 
books. There were many books in former 
times — good books, too, which laid a solid 
foundation for the literature of the present 
day. And there was no lack of gift-books 
which found their way into many homes and, 
resplendent in gay-colored satin and morocco, 
formed attractive objects on the parlor what- 
not. But how different in character were 
they from the holiday. books of the present, 
those ‘‘ Annuals” with their miscellaneous 
contents of stories and poems, here and there 
a good bit of writing, but for the most part 
romantic, sensational, worthless. Illustrating 
these tales of love and adventure were mez- 
zotints of ideal castles, impossible trees and 
mountains and streams, and portraits of fair 
heroines peeping from a cloud of fabulously 
abundant hair, or bending over lutes while a 
mysterious cavalier appeared dimly in the 
shadowy background. These ‘* Annuals” were 
popular enough in their time, but to-day a 
holiday book must possess a high artistic and 
literary character or it will not find a pur- 
chaser. Even the binding must appeal, both 
in color and design, to the wsthetic taste of 
these latter days of the nineteenth century, 
and be in itself a thing of beauty over which 
one can linger lovingly before seeking the 
treasures it conceals. 

The improvement in books for children is 
still more remarkable. In former times read- 
ing for little folks was very scanty. There 
were a few good authors, like Mary Howitt, 
who loved the young, and wrote quaint stories 
for their edification. But the volumes were 
poorly printed, and illustrated with common 
wood-cuts, or at best with a few tiny steel-en- 
gravings. There was no luxury of beautifully 
illuminated covers, of delicately engraved il- 
lustrations of real artistic merit, which delight 
the eye and refine the taste of the youthful 
reader, while adding double interest to the 
clearly printed contents of the volume. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS’ list of holiday 
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From “HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,” Vot, IV, 
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publications for both mature and youthful readers con- 
tains a large variety of books which are magnificent 
specimens of the artistic and literary perfection at- 
tained in the art of book-making at the present day. 

The most remarkable gift-book of the present year 
‘s The Raven, that wondrous and weird poem by 
Edgar Allan Poe, illustrated by Gustave Doré. One 
turns the leaves of this magnificent folio volume with 
awe and reverence. The melancholy burden, the in- 
exorable and hopeless “ Nevermore,” rings in the mind 
of the reader with new sadness. For both poet and 
artist ‘‘the Fever called Living” is over forever, and 
there seems a strange fitness that the last work of 
Doré’s life should be these illustrations, as if he too, 
almost conscious of the approaching shadow, was 
stretching out despairing hands to push aside the 
pall and solve ‘‘the enigma of death,” the great mys- 
tery of the ‘‘ night’s Plutonian shore.” 

Edmund C. Stedman, in his admirable ‘‘ Comment 
on the Poem,” which appears as an introduction to 
the volume, says: ‘‘In the following pages we havea 
fresh example of an artist’s genius characterizing his 
interpretation of afamous poem. Gustave Doré, the 
last work of whose pencil is before us, was not the 
painter, or even the draughtsman, for realists de- 
manding truth of tone, figure, and perfection. Such 
matters concerned him less than to make shape and 
distance, light and shade, assist his purpose, which 
was to excite the soul, the imagination, of the looker- 
on. This he did by arousing our sense of awe 
through marvellous and often sublime conceptions of 
things unutterable and full of gloom or glory..... 
He was a born master of the grotesque, and by a spe- 
cial insight could portray the spectres of a haunted 
brain. .... The lower kingdoms were called into his 
service; his rocks, trees, and mountains, the sky itself, 
are animate with motive and diablerie.” 

In the imagery, the ghostly suggestiveness of The 
Raven, Doré found a chord in harmony with his own 
inspiration. For a long time before the drawings 
were made the poem was in his mind as a subject for 
illustration, and one can feel how the situations grad- 
ually developed in his imagination and beeame reali- 
ties. In some of the drawings of this remarkable se- 
ries we find more exquisite grace and beauty and less 


‘ 





of the grotesque than is usual in works by Doré. The | 


poetry and delicacy of the drawing to the line, 
“For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore,” 


has seldom been equalled. 


with motion. The ripeness and complete maturity 


modern mind, fancy,” says an English critic. ‘‘ His 
conceptions are not more pure and graceful than they 
are unexpected, and sometimes he touches a deeper 
chord than the light, pastoral muse of Herrick in- 
tended. In his interpretation of some of the epi- 
grams he has brought beautiful thought out of very 
poor materials. Where Herrick is more thorough- 
ly himself—in the rich descriptive pieces, in the ex- 
quisite sentiment of homely beauty, in the love of 
physical things, dress and flowers and pastoral cere- 
monial—the American artist often displays an extraor- 
dinary sympathy with the poet. He draws with 
great knowledge; he has studied English cottage ar- 
chiteture and the glowing, vaporous scenery of Devon- 
shire to good purpose. He is everywhere sustained 
by that respect for his author which is the token of a 
fine-spirited illustrator.” 

The engraving in this book is of the finest modern 
workmanship, and the heavy paper, the perfect letter- 
press, in short, the entire setting, render the volume 
a most valuable and attractive holiday gift - book 
which any one might be proud to present or most 
happy to receive. 

Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New 
England, written and illustrated by W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, is an ideal gift- book, a poetical wreath from 
misty summer meadows, from woods and fields and 
way-sides, a magic spell to transport the mind weary 
with frost and snow and biting winds to a fairy-land of 
flowers and sunshine. When Mr. Gibson set out to 
be the poet-artist of nature, he was impelled from a 
pure love of his subject, otherwise he could not be so 
faithful, so tyue an interpreter of the beauty which 
blooms in secret places where few have the patience 
to search for it, or the eye to recognize it if they see 
it. The country road, the old rail-fence, the open field 
—‘* Across Lots”—and the tiny life in the grass under 
our feet are commonplace enough to the casual ob- 
server, but Mr. Gibson finds in them mysteries wor- 
thy of the most careful study. Even ‘‘ Hill-side 
Stubble” and the ‘‘ Weed Meadow” become beautiful 
under his handling. The text of Mr. Gibson’s book 
is racy and sparkling, and so true to life that none 
save a ‘‘ New England boy” could have written it. 

Mr. Gibson’s companion volume, entitled Pastoral 
Days; or, Memories of a New England Year, is an- 


| other series of most delicate drawings of nature in all 
| her moods through the cycle of the seasons. 


The shadowy, floating | 
forms are as ethereal as vapor, yet they are replete 


of Doré’s genius is shown in its fullness in these | 


wonderful illustrations. Never has he displayed 
more strength, and at the same time more delicacy 
of imagination. The passionate verses of the Ameri- 


the hands of the French artist. 

These twenty-six full-page drawings were made 
expressly for Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, and too 
much praise can not be given to the sumptuous and 
elegant form in which they are now offered to the 
public. The engraving, the work of the best Ameri- 
can engravers, is wonderful for its delicacy and per- 
fection. The volume is superbly bound in gray and 
purple and gold, and on the cover, designed by an 
American woman, crouches an angel with serious, 
mystic countenance, holding a torch and key. The 
title-page, the work of Elihu Vedder, shows the lau- 
rel-encircled heads of poet and artist, surrounded by 
symbolic devices. 

Another magnificent folio volume published by 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS is Doré’s illustrations 
to Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. In this 
poem the artist also found marvellous imagery in 
harmony with his own fantastic imagination. While 
the legend appeals less to human sympathy than 
Poe’s poem, its wild flights of the supernatural afford 
a vast number of situations congenial to the peculiar 
genius of the great French artist. Probably in no 
work does he show his strength to a greater extent 
than in these weird drawings of desolate, horror- 
haunted seas. 

There never was a daintier gift-book than the su- 
perb quarto containing Selections from the Poetry 
of Robert Herrick, with drawings by Edwin A. Ab- 
bey. Previous to the publication of this exquisite 
volume Herrick’s poems, with the exception of a few 
lyries, were comparatively unknown in this coun- 
try—a fact not at all strange when one recollects that 
they waited nearly a hundred years for recognition 
in the poet’s native land. They have waited nearly 
three hundred for an artist whose spirit was in sym- 
pathy with their dainty grace, but they have found 
him in Mr. Abbey. 


“JT sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers ; 
Of Aopril, May, of June and July flowers. 
I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bridegrooms, Brides, and of their Bridall cakes,” 


writes Herrick, and here are all the delicious fancies 
of love and spring-time, the dalliance cf bucolic lads 
and lasses, the witchery, too, of fairies and midnight 
hags, delicately portrayed by Mr. Abbey’s pencil. 
‘*Mr. Abbey possesses that rare quality, imagina- 
tion, besides a full share of acommoner attribute of the 





The engraving of Mr. Gibson’s drawings surpasses 
anything hitherto accomplished in that branch of 
art. Only a few years ago it would have seemed 
impossible that wood-engraving could reach such 
perfection and delicate finish. The arrangment of 
cuts and type on each page has also been done with 
exceeding grace and feeling. Columbine, sprays of 


| golden - rod, fairy fronds of maiden - hair, briers and 
can poet have, indeed, received worthy treatment at 


brambles, are wreathed and twined among the text as 
naturally as if they had fallen on the page at their 
own sweet will, and one can almost feel the freshness 
of dewy way-sides and damp woodlands. These books 
by Mr. Gibson are elegantly bound, and are in every 
way appropriate volumes for Christmas gifts. 

Another beautiful volume, especially attractive for 
a holiday book, is The Heart of the White Mountains, 
by Samuel Adams Drake, with illustrations by W. H. 
Gibson. In this superbly bound and printed quarto 
Mr. Drake takes the reader through the grand scenery 
of the White Mountains. He is not a commonplace 
excursionist, as those familiar with his charming 
rambles in the Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast very well know; while he gives ac- 
curate information of routes and conveyances, he 
pauses constantly by the way, here to linger loving- 
ly over the details of some fair vista between the hills, 
there to recall some weird legend of mountain sprites 
or an episode of early history, wlcu the primitive set- 
tlers were in hot contest with the Indians for the pos- 
session of the soil. Now he relates racy anecdotes of 
the ‘‘ native Yankee” of the region, or tells a rollick- 
ing hunter’s yarn of mountain adventure. With a 
few exceptions, the illustrations are by Mr. Gibson, 
who shows himself quite as skillful in the delineation 
of broad, far-stretching hill country as he is in the 
finer details of flowers and grasses. 

A pleasant companion for the home circle is Tenny- 
son’s Songs with Music, an ornamental quarto vol- 
ume containing forty-five songs selected from the 
works of the poet laureate, and set to music by Jo- 
achim Raff, Franz Liszt, Arthur Sullivan, and other 
favorite modern composers. The value and beauty 
of the book is enhanced by a portrait of Tennyson, 
anc ten full-page drawings by Reinhart, Fredericks, 
and other artists. 

Songs of Our, Youth, by Miss Mulock, is another 
attractive collection of music for the household. The 
words of these songs are, with few exceptions, by Miss 
Mulock, the music being for the most part adapted 
from Swedish, old English, Irish, and Gaelic melo- 
dies. The beautiful and touching song entitled 
‘* Douglas,” of which both words and music are by 
Miss Mulock, is included in this volume. 

Farm Legends, Farm Ballads, and Farm Festi- 
vals, by Will Carleton, are three handsomely bound 
and illustrated volumes of poetry, each one of which 
is attractive as a holiday gift-book. Mr. Carleton 
chooses simple subjects of domestic life, which he in- 





vests with the charm of reality. Some of his poems 
are overflowing with sportive humor, while in others 
he touches the depths of human feeling, and in sim- 
ple language pictures scenes of the deepest pathos. 
No other poet has depicted American life of the farm 
and village with such a strong hand. 

An excellent book for the family library is Har- 
per’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry, 
edited by Epes Sargent. Mr. Sargent’s whole life 
was spent in studies which especially fitted him for 
the preparation of this volume, the most complete of 
its kind ever published. It contains poetical selec- 
tions from the time of Chaucer to the present day, 


with a concise biographical notice of each poet. As 
a household reference-book it is invaluable. It is 


handsomely bound, and is a substantial and useful 
book for a holiday gift. 

A History of Wood-Engraving, by George E. 
Woodberry, is a dainty volume of especial interest at 
the present time, when the great perfection attained 
by that art in the hands of American engravers is a 
subject of universal comment. Mr. Woodberry traces 
the progress of engraving on wood from its origin to 
the present day. His book is illustrated with ninety 
specimen cuts, from a rude representation of St. Chris- 
topher, dating from the early part of the fifteenth 
century, to the exquisite landscapes, portraits, and 
other works of our own time. 

A very valuable work is the History of Ancient 
Art, by Dr. Franz von Reber, of the Munich Univer- 
sity, translated by Mr. J. T. Clarke. The information 
contained in this book is based on the latest discover- 
ies, and the subject is presented in a clear and schol- 
arly manner. The volume contains over three hun- 
dred carefully prepared illustrations, and a glossary 
of technical terms. It is a most admirably written 
compendium of ancient architecture and sculpture. 

A small and handsome volume with the castles 
and lions of Castile emblazoned on the cover—a very 
pretty gift-book—is Spanish Vistas, by George Par- 
sons Lathrop, with illustrations by C.S. Reinhart. 
Writer and artist made the tour of Spain together, 
and from the moment when they were rushed over 
the Pyrenees and landed at a very odd and comfort- 
less inn at Burgos, until they at length leave Barcelo- 
na, with their faces set northward, they experience a 
fascinating succession of novel adventures, of which 
each, in his way, makes a delightful chronicle. 

Very faithful and picturesque are the descriptions 
of Toledo and Cordova, where beggars shamble 
through the narrow street or sleep in the sunshine, 
and dark-eyed girls linger gossiping at the public 
fountain; of fair Andalusia with its dancing gypsies, 
its poetic out-door life. And following the travellers 
through the gardens of the Mediterranean, the fra- 
grance of melons, lemons, and endless orange groves 
is wafted to the very soul of the reader. 

An attractive volume of travel is Mr. Bishop’s Old 
Mexico and Her Lost Provinces, a book especially 
welcome at the present time, when the rapid growth 
of railroad communication is bringing the United 
States and Mexico so near each to the other that any 
information concerning this republican neighbor is 
important and timely. 

Mr. Bishop crosses the country from Vera Cruz to 
Acapulco, going by railroad to the capital, and thence 
by diligence and horseback. He is a good traveller, 
and his observations on the customs, industries, and 
the daily life of the people are excellent. 

An artist as well as man of letters, as is proved by 
the spirited original illustrations scattered through 
the volume, Mr. Bishop’s chapter on the fine arts and 
literature is especially discriminating, and illustra- 
ting it are some fine engravings of celebrated paint- 
ings by modern Mexican artists. 

Those readers who have not yet visited The Land 
of the Midnight Sun, in the company of the gen- 
ial traveller Paul B. Du Chaillu, have still a great 
pleasure in store. Mr. Du Chaillu is the very 
prince of travellers. It makes but little difference 
where he goes, he is always, for the time being, a 
native of the country he is traversing, and writes 
about it as no other traveller could. The Land of 
the Midnight Sun, a work published in two magnifi- 
cent volumes, contains a complete description of the 
peninsula of Scandinavia, its cities, its villages, its 
picturesque fiords, its rocky coasts, and its interesting 
inhabitants. These volumes are profusely illustrated 
from photographs and drawings made expressly for 
Mr. Du Chaillu, and are written in the peculiarly 
brilliant style of this popular author, whose books of 
adventures in Africa secured for him years since a 
world-wide reputation. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS’ library of African 
travel contains the works of Livingstone, Schwein- 
furth, Stanley, Sir Samuel Baker, and other eminent 
explorers. 

The Land and the Book, by William M. Thomson, 
D.D., is a magnificent work of travels in Palestine 
prepared by one whose forty-five years’ residence as a 
missionary in that country and in Syria enabled him to 
bring to the task a special experience and knowledge 
of the localities of sacred history possessed by no oth- 
er person. As a work of reference concerning the 
manners and customs and scenery of the Holy Land, 
for the use of clergymen, it is without eaual, and 
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would make an appropriate Christmas addition to 
any pastor’s library, while as a work of travel for 
general readers it is of absorbing interest, and the 
very best book that could be placed in the hands of 
a Sunday-school teacher or scholar. The work is in 
two sumptuously bound volumes, which are sold sep- 
arately, profusely illustrated with superb engravings, 
prepared from photographs taken by the author, and 
with accurate maps of the valley of the Jordan and 
other sections of Palestine. 

One of the most entertaining books of the year is 
An Autobiography, by the late Anthony Trollope. 
A great charm of this book is the frank simplicity 
with which the author relates his story. On the out- 
ward incidents of his life he dwells but little, de- 
voting most of his book to an account of his novels, 
the reasons why they sprang into existence, and his 
special system of working. Of exceeding interest, 
too, are his criticisms on the different novel-writers 
of his time. The work was concluded six years be- 
fore Mr. Trollope’s death, and brief information con- 
cerning the last years of his life is furnished by his 
son in the preface. The admirers of Mr. Trollope’s 
novels—and they are many—will read this autobiog- 
raphy with peculiar interest. 

The biography of eminent men involves in many 
cases a history of the time in which they lived. This 
is especially true of the Life of Victor Hugo, by Al- 
fred Barbou, a handsomely bound volume, illustrated 
with more than one hundred engravings, many of 
which are from drawings by Victor Hugo himself. 
During the life of this great poet, who is now pass- 
ing a serene and honored old age in a beautiful resi- 
dence near the Bois de Boulogne, France has passed 
through many seasons of storm and terror, in all of 
which he has played an active part. The history of 
his life is not only a history of a wonderful literary 
activity, but also that of the statesman and the pa- 
triot. It forms a beautiful and valuable volume for 
a holiday token. 

Two very important biographical works, each of 
which presents the life of a distinguished American, 
are among the recent publications of Messrs. HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 
John A. Dix, compiled by his son, Morgan Dix, and 
the Life of James Buchanan, by George Ticknor 
Curtis. Each of these works is in two octavo vol- 
umes, and is illustrated with steel- plate portraits. 
Such books as these are valuable contributions to the 
written history of the United States, and are sure to 
command a large circle of readers. : 

The series of biographies of ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters” already contains thirty-three volumes, which 
have been prepared by the best modern authors. The 
latest volume is Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant, and is 
one of the most sparkling and entertaining of the se- 
ries. These books are very popular among those in 
search of a moderate and also a valuable and worthy 
Christmas gift. 

A book recently published, which would be a de- 
sirable acquisition for any family library, is Mosaics 
of Grecian History, by Marcius Willson and Robert 
Pierpont Willson. This charming volume is intend- 
ed for the use of those readers who have neither time 
nor inclination to peruse the large and voluminous 
histories of Greece. The book is not a dry outline 
of the interesting subject of which it treats, but a 
popular and sparkling narrative of the history, fa- 
bles, literature, and art of the Greeks, from earliest 
times to the present day, with numerous illustrative 
poetic and prose selections. 

A History of Classical Greek Literature, by the 
Rey. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., in two volumes, is one of 
the most thorough works ou this subject ever pub- 
lished. No better book could be selected for a Christ- 
mas present to a student of classical literature. 

Another work of equally high character is A His- 
tory of Latin Literature from Ennius to Boethius, 
by George Augustus Simcox, M.A. The object of the 
learned author is to make Latin literature intelligible 
and interesting to cultivated readers, whether they be 
Latin students or no. His mastery of his subject and 
his power of presentation are manifest from begin- 
ning to end of these two interesting volumes. 

A charming work, in two yolumes, which should 
be in the library of every Christian household, is 
Mosaics of Bible History, by the authors of Mosaics 
of Grecian History. It is a complete Bible record, 
with prose and poetic selections from standard au- 
thors. No better book could be selected to lead the 
young to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and fami- 
liarize them with the beauty of the Bible narrative. 
It contains much illustration specially adapted to the 
requirements of Sunday-school teachers, and should 
be placed in their hands. 

A book of infinite value in a family where there 
are school-children is Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, 
of which a new and enlarged edition, revised for 
American readers, has recently been published. The 
book contains dates and information relating to all 
ages and nations from the beginning of history to the 
autumn of 1881. 

Another work of reference, which should be within 
the reach of every family of children, is Harper's 





Cyclopedia of United States History, by Benson J. 


Lossing, whose fitness for the task he has performed | 


needs no comment. The events chronicled in this 
work extend from the aboriginal period to 1876. All 
social, political, and religious movements are clearly 
described, and interesting biographies are given of 
all eminent men and women who have been in any 
way connected with the history of our country. The 
work is in two octavo volumes, profusely illustrated, 
and is not only an invaluable reference-book, but 
delightful reading for old as well as young. 

The works of fiction published by Messrs. HARPER 
& BROTHERS are so varied in character that one can 
find in them a comprehensive reflex of the imagina- 
tive genius of the best novel-writers of Great Britain 
and the United States. There are handsome library 
editions of the works of the most popular English 
novelists—Charles Reade, George Eliot, Miss Mulock, 
William Black, and others; an elegant edition of 
Dickens’s works, illustrated by Reinhart, Abbey, and 
other well-known artists; and volumes upon volumes 
of fascinating reading, just such as the mind requires 
to rest upon when weary with work. 

A prettily bound and illustrated volume contain- 
ing eleven short stories is Dialect Tales, by Sherwood 
Bonner (Mrs. Katharine §8. McDowell). This lady, 
whose recent death has brought sorrow upon a large 
circle of warm friends, was among the brightest and 
most promising of our young American authors. Her 
literary genius was fresh and sparkling. She threw 
her whole soul into her work, and carried the whole 
soul of her readers with her, now mirthfully, now 
with fine touches of pathos, which proved her know- 
ledge and sympathy with the peculiar side of life it 
was her delight to picture. The scenes of her stories 
are all laid in the Southern States, and the graphic 
pictures she draws of certain phases of life there have 
never been equalled. The volume of Dialect Tales 
will live and keep fresh the memory of its author as 
long as there are readers who appreciate good work. 

A recent novelette, entitled For the Major, by Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, has called forth praise 
more lavish even than that bestowed upon Anne, the 
previous novel by this brilliant American author. 


| Less elaborate in plot, and with fewer characters than 
They are the Memoirs of General | 


Anne, For the Major reveals even more strength, 
and a great depth of feeling and pathos in its writer. 
Rarely has a story so fascinating been made up of 
such sweet and simple incidents. The characters are 
so vividly sketched that it seems a true tale of real 
life, which excites in the reader a feeling of heart-felt 
interest and sympathy. 

Bonnybel Vane: Embracing the History of Hen- 


ry St. John, Gentleman, by John Esten Cooke, is a | 


sparkling, graceful romance founded upon historical 
events in Virginia during the time of Governor Dun- 
more. It is neatly bound in green cloth. Stories of 
the Old Dominion, by the same author, is an excel- 
lent book to place in the hands of young readers. Its 
sparkling sketches of the brave men and women of 
Virginia in early times are just the kind of historical 
reading to interest boys and girls. 

A vast collection of the works of popular modern 
novelists may be found in ‘* Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library,” a number of which appears weekly. This 
publication, which from its extremely moderate price 
is within the reach of all readers, also contains in 
many of its numbers valuable works of history, biog- 
raphy, and travel. A neat duodecimo edition is now 
being published, which is the most convenient and 
tasteful form of cheap reading ever offered to the 
public, 

A year’s subscription to any one of HarPErR & 
BROTHERS’ periodicals would be a most suitable and 
acceptable Christmas attention to any household. 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE never presented so 
many substantial attractions as those offered for the 
new year. There will be serial novels of uncommon 
interest; sparkling short stories by Charles Reade and 
other popular authors; a variety of historical and bi- 
ographical papers; while the best writers will discuss 
all important topics of the day. The wood-engrav- 
ings will be, as hitherto, of unsurpassed beauty and 
excellence; and no pains will be spared to make ey- 
ery number of this beautiful publication superior, if 
possible, to its predecessors. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to HARPER’s Ba- 
ZAR and HARPER’S WEEKLY, as their high character 
is already widely appreciated, the one as an un- 
equalled household journal of fashion, needle-work, 
and literature ; the other as the best illustrated weekly 
chronicle of the political, social, and scientific life of 
the world. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, although only at the 
beginning of its fifth year, has a wide-spread circula- 
tion among English-speaking boys and girls in all 
parts of the civilized world, and letters penned by 
tiny fingers, which are arriving daily from every 
corner of the United States, and from far-distant 
countries as well, bring graceful and hearty expres- 
sions of the delight of the children in their ‘‘ little 
paper.” The bound volume for 1883 is now ready, 
and that, or a subscription for the coming year, would 
be a delightful and valuable Christmas gift to any 
youthful reader. The best writers for children are 
constant contributors to YOUNG PEOPLE, and every 
number is a gem of amusing and instructive reading, 
beautifully illustrated. While providing entertain- 


ment in the form of sparkling serials and short sto 
ries, poems, puzzles, and games, every number con 
tains valuable articles on history, biography, music, 
or some other topic, written in simple language, and 
in a manner to interest young readers. In a bound 
volume of YouNG PEOPLE, with its simple pieces of 
music for little fingers, its puzzles, its beautiful pic 
tures, and its great variety of delightful reading mat 
ter, there is enough amusement to keep a whole fami- 
ly of children happy every evening of a long winter 

Every parent should remember the importance of 
providing good reading for the little ones of the fam- 
ily circle. A boy or girl who learns to love books, 
and depend upon them for company, is sure to be 
come an intelligent man or woman. <A book, beauti 
fully bound, printed, and illustrated, is a culture to the 
child who learns to love it and dream over its pages. 
It may be only a story-book, a fairy story perhaps, 
but it does its good work, for it will not do to constant 
ly stuff the little brain with facts. The imagination, 
too, must be educated, and led in a healthy direction. 

A new and delightful book for little folks, bound 
in elegant illuminated covers, and handsomely illus 
trated, is The Ball of the Vegetables, and other Sto 
ries in Prose and Verse, by Margaret Eytinge. These 
stories and poems are charming and amusing, and 
overflowing with dainty fancies, just the kind that 
little readers pore over until they know them by heart 

All boys who are beginning to think about the ap 
proaching yearly visit of Santa Claus will be glad to 
hear that there is a new book by Thomas W. Knox, 
and that it isthe Adventures of Two Youths ina Jour 
ney through Africa, or Part Fifth of The Boy Travel 
lers in the Far East. Frank and Fred are already 
old friends of thousands of young readers who have 
accompanied them in their previous travels in the 
far East. In this new volume the boys, with Dr. 
Bronson, their companion and instructor, traverse 
the great continent of Africa, and have many strange 
adventures in the vast jungles with the wild beasts 
which inhabit those regions. Entering Africa by 
way of the Nile, the boys travel southward with a 
caravan of theirown; they meet many curious tribes of 
natives, study the route of eminent African travel 
lers, and at length set sail from Zanzibar for England 
and home. The Boy Travellers in the Far East is 
now complete in five volumes, elegantly bound and 
profusely illustrated. It forms the most complete 
and instructive library of travel ever published for 
young readers. It contains full and accurate infor 
| mation, related in the most sparkling manner, of 

China and Japan, Siam and Java, Ceylon and India, 
Egypt and the Holy Land, and Africa. 

Two other beautiful illustrated volumes, prepared 

-by Cdlonel Knox expressly for boys, are The Young 
Nimrods ; or, Hunting Adventures by Land and Sea 
One volume contains an account of hunting in North 
America, and the other of similar sports in different 
portions of the globe. 

“There is no better historical reading for youth than 
the books by Charles Carleton Coffin—an author who 
invests history with all the charm of romance, and 
presents facts with such sparkling interest that no 
story-book could be more fascinating. This series for 

young readers comprises The Story of Liberty, con 

taining an account of the struggles of the peoples of 
the earth for freedom from the time of the Magna 

Charta forward through a period of five hundred 

years; Old Times in the Colonies, a graphic picture 
of the trials and difficulties encountered by the first 
settlers of the United States: The Boys of ’76, a fas 
cinating account of the war of the Revolution; and 

Building the Nation, a history of the formation of 

the Union, and of its growth and progress up to the 

breaking out of the civil war in 1861. 

A prettily bound volume is Games and Songs of 
American Children, by W. W. Newell, a at 
tractive to grown-up readers as well as to those still 
in their play-days. It is enough to make one young 
again to read this charming collection of jingles. 
How many will recall Thanksgiving-days long past, 
when the merry procession of little folks, led by good 
natured grandma, filed through the old-fashioned 
mansion, singing 


be ok 


“Come, Philanders, let’s be a-marching,” 


or the ‘‘counting out” to decide on ‘‘ it,” with the 
mysterious ‘‘Eny, meny, mony, my”! It is refresh 
ing to get hold of a book like this, and return in 
memory to the happy days of ** auld lang syne.” 

There are many fascinating fairy-books among 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS’ publications for the 
young. The Catskill Fairies, by Virginia W. John 
son, is one of the prettiest pieces of fancy ever writ 
ten. Itis issued in an elegant volume, superbly illus 
trated by Alfred Fredericks. The Princess Idleways 
by Mrs. Hays, The Little Lame Prince, by Miss Mu 
lock, and others in the list, are charming tales 

The ‘** Young People Series” of story-books are small 
prettily bound, and illustrated volumes, containing 
many of the stories which have appeared as serials in 
YouNnG PEOPLE. Thisseries includes the popular story 
of Toby Tyler; Mrs. Lillie’s charming tale for girls 
entitled Nan ; The Four MacNicols, a splendid narra 
tive about four manly Scotch boys, by William Black; 
and many other interesting volumes, 
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SUMPTUOUS AND ENTERTAINING BOOKS, 


SUITED FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





The Raven. Illustrated by Doreé. 
The Raven. By Epear ALLAN Por. Illustrated by Gustave Dorg. 
ment by EpmunD CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio (uniform 
Mariner”), Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. 


With Com- 
with Doré’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Un a Box.) 


The Ancient Mariner. 
The Rime of the Ancient 
ted by Gustave Dork. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. 


Illustrated by Doré. 


Mariner. By SamurL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
A magnificently illustrated and sumptuous volume. 
(In a Box.) 


Illustra- 
Folio, 


“Harper's Young People” for 1883. Vol. IV. 
Over 800 pages, with about 700 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
A few copies of Vols. I. and IIL. still on hand, $3 00 each. Vol. I. out of print. 


Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. 


With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. 
4to, luminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


(In a Bor.) 


Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. By W. HamitTon Gis- 


son. Illustrated by the Author. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (dn a 
Bex.) 


Pastoral Days. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. 


By W. HamiitTon Grpson. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


The Heart of the White Mountains. 


By Samuet Apams Drake, Author of ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of the New England 


Coast.”” Illustrated by W. Hamimron Grason, Author of *‘ Pastoral Days.” 4to, II- 
luminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

Lathrop’s Spanish Vistas. Illustrated by Reinhart. 
By GrorGe Parsons Larnrop. Illustrated by CHarLes 8. Remuarr. Square 


8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $3 00. 


Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces. 


A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and Arizona, by Way of Cuba. By W1LL- 
1am Henry Bisuop, Author of ‘‘Detmold,” ‘‘The House of a Merchant Prince,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations chiefly from Sketches by the Author. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


Thos. W. Knox’s Books of Travel in the Far East: 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part I. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan and China. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $8 00. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part II. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. With Descriptions 
of Cochin-China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. Copiously Tl- 
lustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part III. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and India. 


Copiously Illustrated. 


With Descrip- 


tions of Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part IV. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land. Copi- 


ously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East—Part V. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Central Africa. 


Copiously Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Ball of the Vegetables. 
The Ball of the Vegetables, and Other Stories in Prose and Verse. By MARGARET 
Eytrvee. Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 

Travels in South Kensington, 


With Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in England. 


By Moncure D. 
Conway. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Games and Songs of American Children. 
Collected and Compared by WitiiaAM WELLS NEWELL. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 


$1 50. 

Dialect Tales. 
By SHERWOOD Bonner, Author of ‘‘ Like Unto Like.” 
$1 75. 

The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. 
Jennizg J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations. 8vo, INuminated Cloth, $5 00. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 


By 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


By SamvunL ApAMs Drake. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Victor Hugo and his Time. 
By Aurrep Barsovu. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. Emile Bayard, 
Clérget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Gervex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great num- 
ber of Drawings by Victor Hugo, engraved by Méaulle. Translated from the French 
by Exvten E. Frewer. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 
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Life of James Buchanan, 


Fifteenth President’ of the United States. By Grorce TickNor Curtis. With 
Two Steel-plate Portraits. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00. 


Memoirs of General Dix. 
Memoirs of John Adams Dix. 


Compiled by his Son, Morean Drx. With Five 
Steel-plate Portraits. 2 


vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 


Yee op 

Cesnola’s Cyprus. 
Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louts PatMa 


pI CrsNoLa. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Lllustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt 
Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 00. 


Ilios. By Dr. Schliemann. 


Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the Most Recent Dis- 
coveries and Researches made on the Plain of Troy. With Ilustrations represent- 
ing nearly 2000 Types of the Objects Found in the Excavations of the Seven Cities 
on the Site of Ilios. By Dr. Henry ScuHLreMANN, Author of ‘‘ Troy and its Remains,” 
and ‘‘Mycenz and Tiryns.” Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 
$12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. 


A History of Wood-Engraving. 


By GrorGe E. WoopBerry. 
$3 50. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
History of Ancient Art. 
By Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of 
Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the 
Author. Translated and Augmented by JosepH THACHER CLARKE. With 810 Il 
lustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Perer CunninGHAM, F.S.A. From New Electrotype Plates. 4 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. 

Macaulay's History of England. 


History of England from the Accession of James II. By Lord Macaunay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $10 00 per set. 


Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electro Plates. 5 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00. 

a - . 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
By his Nephew, GEorGrE Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com 


plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $9 50 ; Tree Calf, $15 00. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
By GrorGE Orto TREVELYAN. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $250. 


Motley’s United Netherlands. 


History of the United Netherlands ; from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve -Years’ Truce. With a Full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against 
Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Jonn LoTHROP 
Morttey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. 


Motley’s Dutch Republic. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Lorurop Mor ey, LL.D., 
D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. 


Motley’s John of Barneveld. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. 
Primary Causes and Movements of the ‘‘ Thirty -Years’ War.” 
Motiey, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00. 


With a View of the 
By Joun LorHrop 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Grszon. 
Notes by Dean Miiman, M. Guizot, and Dr. Wii.1AM Smira. 
Plates. 


With 
From New Electro 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00. 


Hume's History of England. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdication of James II., 
1688. By Davin Hume. From New Electro Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00. 


Hildreth’s History of the United States. 


The History of the United States /Mirst Series.—From the First Settlement of the 
Country to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Second Series.—From the Adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By RicHaRD 
HitpretH. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00. 


Homes without Hands: 


Being a Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Princi- 
ple of Construction. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With about 140 IL 


lustrations, engraved on wood by G. Pearson, from Original Designs made by F. 
W. Keyt and E. A. Smrru, under the Author’s Superintendence. 
Sheep, $5 00; Roan, $5 00; Half Calf, $6 75. 


8vo, Cloth, $4 50; 
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Thomson’s Central Palestine and Pheenicia. 


The Land and the Book ; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Cus- 
toms, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land: Central Palestine and Pheenicia. 
By Wu11AM M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Pales- 
tine. 130 Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half 
Morocco, $8 50. 


Thomson's Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 


The Land and the Book: Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By Wm. M. THomson, 
D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $10 50. 


Harper's Young People Series: 
Nan. 


By Lucy C. Liu. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Mildred’s Bargain, 


And Other Stories. By Lucy C. Livire. ITlustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Talking Leaves. 
An Indian Story. 
00. 


By Wi11aM 0. Stopparp. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 


Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. 


By James Otrs. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. 


A Sequel to ‘‘Toby Tyler.” By James Oris. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Tim and Tip; 
Or, The Adventures of a Boy and a Dog. By James Oris. Illustrated. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1 00. 


The Cruise of the Canoe Club. 
By W. L. ALDEN. Illustrated. 


The Cruise of the “Ghost.” 
By W. L. ApEn. Illustrated. 


The Moral Pirates. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


Who was Paul Grayson ? 


By Jonn Hasperron, Author 
Cloth, $1 00. 


The Four MacNicols. 


By Wri11AM Back. 


of ‘‘Helen’s Babies.” Illustrated. Square 16mo, 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 
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lennyson’s Songs, with Music. 
Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson, 
Composers. Edited by W. G. Cusins 


Winslow Homer, C 
Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Set to Music by various 
With Portrait and Original lustrations by 
_ 8. Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, 


Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paun B. Du Cuariiu. With Map 
and 285 Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 00. 


Books for Young People. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each 


Stories of the Gorilla Country. 
gle. 


5 vols., 


Wild Life under the Equator.—Lost in the Jun 
My Apingi Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea—Part L. 


The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book for Boys. By THomas W. 
Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


and Sea—Part II. 
A Book for Boys. By Tomas W. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50 


Hunting Adventures on Land 


The Young Nimrods Around the World. 
Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 


What Mr. Darwin Saw 


In his Voyage Round the World in the Ship ‘ 


Seagle.” Adapted for Youthful 
Readers. Maps and Illustrations 


8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 


rst Colonel GEorGE Warp Nicuots. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, 
4 00. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 


By Harriet Prescott Sporrorn. 
$4 00. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 


By 8. G. W. Bensamry. Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50 


Art in America. 


A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
minated Cloth, $4 00. 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animats. 
Illustrated from Designs by Joseph Wo.r. Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whym- 
per. With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S.  4to, 
Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


By 8. G. W. Bensamrn. ILlustrated. 8vo, Illu 


Knocking Round the Rockies. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Songs of Our Youth. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Illuminated, $2 50. 


Set to Music. Square 4to, Cloth, 
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| Chas. Carleton Coffin’s Historical Reading for the Young: 





The Story of Liberty. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 
Old Times in the Colonies. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 


The Boys of "76. 
A History of the Battles of the Revolution 


Building the Nation. 
Events in the History of the United States. from the Revolution to the Beginning 
of the War between the States. Copiously Illustrated. &vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Will Carleton's Poems: 
Farm Festivals. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50 


Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 


Farm Legends. 
Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00: Gilt Edges, $2 50 


Farm Ballads. 


Illustrated. S8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50 
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Flammarion’s Atmosphere. 
Translated from the French of CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Edited by JAmEs GLAISHER, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Department of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs and 86 Woodcuts 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
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Revised English Version of the New Testament. 
The Revised Version of the New Testament of Our Lord 
—translated out of the Greek: being the Version set forth 
with the most Ancient Authorities, and Revised A.D. 1881. Pi 
Turkey Morocco, Divinity Circuit, $7 20. 


ind Sa 


A.D 
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iour Jesus Christ 
1611, compared 
0, Cloth, $2 00 


The Book of Gold and other Poems. 
By J. T. TRowsrineée. _Iilustrated. 


Fe 
8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50 


Caricature and other Comic Art, 
In All Times and Many Lands. By James PARTON 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 


With 203 | 


liustrations. 8&vo 
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The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropert Arts WiLLMorr. With English and Amet 
ican Additions by Evert A. DuycKinck 141 Illustrations legant Small 4to 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00 





The Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 


From the Earliest to the Present Tim«e Comprising Characteristic Selections from 
the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By James Grant Witson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00; Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00 


The Waverley Novels. 

Thistle Edition: 
48 vols., bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per vol 
per vol. 

Holyrood Edition : 
48 vols., bound in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per vol.; in Half Morocco, Gilt To 
per vol. 

Popular Edition: 


24 vols. (two vols. in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per vol.; in 
2 25 per vol. 


2000 Illustrations. 


in Half Morocco 


Gilt Tops, &1 50 


] lalf Morocco, 


Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 
Edited by Epes Sargent. Large 8vo, nearly one thousand pages, Illuminated 
Cloth, with Colored Edges, $4 50; Half Leather, $5 00 


Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wr. 
1AM C. Prime, LL.D. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, in a box, $7 00 


The Fairy Books: 
Fairy Book Illustrated. 
Containing Twelve New Stories, expressly Translated for this Work. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Puss-Cat Mew, 
And other New Fairy Stories for my Children 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Fairy Book. 
The Best Popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered anew 
** John Halifax, Gentleman.” I[lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 


Illustrated 


By E. H. Knatcusviu-Hvcessen, 


By the Author of 


Mace’s Fairy Tales. 
(Contes du Petit Chateau.) $y JEAN Mack, Editor of the Magasin d’ Education 
Translated by Mary L. Booru. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75 

The Little Lame Prince. 

By the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman 
$1 00. 

Folks and Fairies. 
Stories for Little 
4to, Cloth, $1 00. 

The Catskill Fairies. 

By Vrreria W. Jonson. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 
Fairy Tales of all Nations. 
By fpovarp LaBou.aye, Member of the Institute of France 
L. Boorn. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges $2 00 

The Princess Idleways. 
By Mrs. W. J. Hays. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 


Children. By Lucy RANDALL ComrForr. Illustrated. Square 


Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks 8vo, Illuminated 
Translated by Mary 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents 





Re Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper’s New 


CaTaLoGur, 352 pp., 8vo—a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes—will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in Postage Stamps. 
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From “OLD MEXICO AND HER LOST PROVINCE 
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From “HERRICK’S POEMS,” i.vstratep by ABBEY. 
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From “SPANISH VISTAS.” 
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